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EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agricultural  exports  rose  J  percent  from  1953  "to  J-951!-.    United  States 
agricultural  exports' totaled  $3,046  million  in  195^,""7  percent  greater 
than  in  1953  but  still  only  89  percent  of  exports  in  1952.    Biggest  value 
increase:    $263  million  in  cotton;  other  increases:  Lard,  tallow,  cottonseed 
oil,  and  food  for  relief  and  charity.    Largest  declines:  £l66  million  in  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  $103  million  in  corn  as  grain,  and  $50  million  in  rice. 

Agricultural  products  became  more  important  in  overall  export  trade. 
Agricultural  items  made  up  20  percent  of  the  1954  total  United  Staxes  exports 
of  $l4,948  million  as  compared  with  18  percent  of  the  1953  total  of  <A5,652 
million.    The  drop  in  nonagri cultural  exports  was  due  to  reduced  military 
shipments  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Cotton 

Limited  foreign  supplies  and  strong  mill  demand  abroad  aided  cotton  sales. 
Cotton  exports  amounted  to  4,321,000  hales  last  year,  46  percent  more  than 
in  1953;  exports  were  higher  than  the  year  before  in  both  the  first  and 
second  halves.    The  year  was  marked  by  smaller  competitive  surpluses  abroad, 
relatively  favorable  prices  for  United  States  cotton,  and  greater  foreign 
mill  consumption. 

Tbbacco 

Tobacco  shipments  were  down  from  1953  but  still  relatively  good.  Tobacco 
exports  totaled  450  .aillion  pounds  in  1954,  87  percent  as  much  as  in  1953  • 
Postwar  exports  (1947-53)  averaged  471  million  pounds.    Decline  in  ±95* 
was  due  to  smaller  shipments  of  flue-cured  leaf  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  first  6  months;  however,  first-half  shipments  were  unusually  large  in 
1953  because  they  included  leaf  purchased  in  1952  under  an  option  arrange- 
ment to  move  it  in  1953. 
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Wheat  exports  benefited  from  poor-quality  European  harvest.    Wheat  and 
wheat  flour  exports  totaled  230  million  bushels  in  1954,  85  percent  as 
much  as  in  1953  •    Trade  during  the  first  half  continued  to  be  hit  by  large 
supplies  abroad;  in  the  second  half,  however,  the  tide  turned  in  favor  of 
United  States  exporters  when  European  needs  increased  because  of  the  poor 
quality  1954  harvest. 

Bigger  Argentine  exports  and  European  supplies  weakened  demand  for  U.  S. 
corn.    Corn  grain  exports  shrank  to  77  million  bushels  in  195^ t  58  percent 
as  much  as  was  shipped  in  1953 o    Exports  were  hit  during  both  the  first 
half  and  second  half  of  the  year  by  generally  adequate  supplies  in  Europe 
and  by  larger  quantities  of  Argentine  corn  moving  into  the  European  market. 
Corn  exports  have  increased  in  recent  months,  reflecting  a  somewhat  smaller 
I95I+  cr0p  in  Western  Europe, 

Rice  exports  fell  as  Asian  market  shrank.  Commercial  shipments  of  milled 
rice  in  1954  totaled  1,172  million  pounds,  78  percent  as  much  as  in  1953. 
First-half  1954  exports  exceeded  the  1953  level  but  second-half  shipments 
were  only  about  half  as  large  as  in  1953.    Major  factor  in  the  drop  was 
the  lower  level  of  exports  to  Asia  occasioned  by  a  decline  in  Asian  rice 
prices  to  about  or  even  below  United  States  support  levels. 

Fats  and  Oils 

Larger  second-half  sales  put  lard  exports  ahead  for  the  year.    Lard  ex- 
ports  increased  to  465  million  pounds  "in  19 5^  a  "gain  of  10  percent  over  1953; 
value  meanwhile  was  pushed  up  55  percent  by  higher  prices.    First  half 
quantity  was  down  as  the  result  of  the  reduced  hog  slaughter,  but  markedly 
higher  prices  caused  substantial  jump  in  value.    Supplies  improved  in  the 
second  half,  and  lower  prices  encouraged  foreign  buying;  second  half 
quantity  was  up  a  third  over  the  year  before,  and  value  rose  by  half. 

Tallow  exports  slackened  as  prices  moved  upward.  Tallow  exports  last  year 
totaled  1,01*1  million  pounds,  89  percent  as  great  as  in  1953  when  a  record 
1,136  million  pounds  were  shipped.    Foreign  demand  for  soap  fat  continued 
strong  despite  higher  prices.    Although  last  year's  quantity  was  down,  higher 
prices  caused  value  to  rise  nearly  one-third  over  the  previous  year. 

CCC  sales  boomed  cottonseed  oil  exports.  Cottonseed  oil  shipments  reached 
a  record  high  of  57^  million  pounds  in  195^>  more  than  7  times  the  1953 
level.    Booming  exports  last  year  were  the  outcome  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  for  export. 

Favorable  prices  held  up  soybean  exports.  Soybean  exports  amounted  to  43 
million  bushels  in  195^~°  slightly  more  than  was  sold  in  1953*  Relatively 
favorable  prices  resulted  in  heavy  sales  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
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Soybean  oil  exports  mounted  in  response  to  "better  price  relationships. 
Exports  of  soybean  oil  rose  from  49  million  pounds  in  1953  to  77  million 
in  195^.    Better  price  relationships  with  other  fats  and  oils  improved 
soybean  oil  sales  in  1954. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Nuts 

Short  orange  crop  last  summer  lowered  export  sales.    Exports  of  oranges 
declined  from  #09  million  pounds  in  1953  to  727  million  in  195^;  chief 
factor  was  the  short  summer  crop  in  California  which  caused  second-half 
prices  to  rise;  higher  prices  lifted  value  about  one-fifth. 

Brisk  business  abroad  aided  canned  fruit  sales.    Exports  of  canned  fruits 
increased  to  211  million  pounds  in  1954,  56  percent  greater  than  in  1953. 
Bulk  of  the  increase  was  in  canned  peaches  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
canned  pineapples  going  to  West  Germany,  Canada,  and  Sweden.  Increased 
purchasing  power  in  these  and  other  countries  made  it  possible  for  United 
States  fruit  exporters  to  do  a  bigger  business. 

Weakened  Mexican  demand  hit  bean  sales.    Exports  of  dry  edible  beans 
declined  to  203  million  pounds  in  1954,  71  percent  as  great  as  in  1953- 
A  better  Mexican  harvest  weakened  second -ftalf  demand  for  United  States 
beans . 

Gain  in  pea  exports  went  to  offset  part  of  poor  quality  European  crop. 
Exports  of  dry  edible  peas  (including  cowpeas  and  chickpeas)  totaled  121 
million  pounds  in  1954,  more  than  double  shipments  in  1953*  Second-half 
exports  were  3  times  those  of  a  year  earlier;  poor  quality  crop  in  Europe 
caused  several  countries  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  part  of  their 
requirements. 

Pickup  in  nut  exports  stemmed  from  CCC  peanut  sales.    Exports  of  nuts  in 
1954  aggregated  I69  million  pounds  as  compared  with  $0  million  in  1953 • 
Chief  gainer  was  peanuts;  this  was  due  to  CCC  sales  for  export;  the  same 
reason  accounted  for  the  increase  in  1953  over  1952. 

Dairy  Products 

The  Netherlands  took  over  condensed  milk ^market  in  Philippines.  Condensed 
milk  exports,  which  totaled  30  million  pounds  in  1952,  declined  to  13  mil- 
lion in  1953  a-nd  then  to  1.4  million  last  year  when  Dutch  co  ndensed  milk 
displaced  the  United  States  product  in  the  Philippine  Repviblic,  normally  this 
country's  chief  foreign  outlet. 

Government  programs  aided  exports  of  nonfat  dry  solids .    Exports  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  increased  from  9O  million  pounds  in  1953  to  157  million  in 
1954;  first-half  gains  over  the  year  before  more  than  offset  second-half 
losses.    Government  programs  were  instrumental  in  moving  large  quantities. 
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UNITED  STATES:  Summary  of  carports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  cpianoditleg  aad  groups  during  1953  and  1954  a/ 


Commodity  exported 


tfeit 


Year  ending  December  31 


Quantity 
1953      V  1954 


Value 


1953 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cheese   

Milk,  condensed  

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  whole,  dried   

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  ... 

Eggs,  in  the  shell   

Beef  and  veal,  total    Jo/  . 

Pork,  total    J/   7.... 

Other  meats  _b/   

Lard   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Cotton,  unmfd.,  excl.  linters  (480  lb.)t 

Apples,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh   

Oranges  and  tangerines    . . . 

Pears ,  fresh  

Prunes,  dried  

Raisins  and  currants   

Emits,  canned   

Emit  Juices    : 

Barley,  grain  (48  lb.)  ... 
Barley,  malt  (34  lb.)  .... 

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)     . < 

Rice,  milled,  excludes  paddy   

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)   

Elour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 
Flour,  not  wholly  of  U.S. wheat  (100  lb  J 

Hops  

Nuts  and  preparations  

Soybeans,  except  canned  (60  lb.)  .. 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc. 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc. 

Seeds,  field  and  garden   

Tobacco,  flue-cured   

Tobacco,  leaf,  other  

Beans,  dried   * 

Peas,  dried   

Potatoes,  white   

Vegetables,  fresh,  other  .... 

Vegetables,  canned   

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc. 
Other  agricultural  commodities 
TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL   


e  e  •  •  •  • 


TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES 


1 1 » t 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Dos. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bale 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Gal. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Bu. 

Bag 
Bag 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Bu. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Thousands 


5,912 
17,979 

133,245 
46,070 
98,097 
39,658 
38,730 
79,408 
71,613 

422,591 
1,135,796 

2,960 
53,040 
129,819 
809,108 
34,438 
67,718 
157,813 
135,208 
25,783 
17,284 
4,623 
131,383 
10,832 
1,491,816 
235,573 
15,123 
2,321 
14,319 
49,772 
41,606 
48,769 
75,912 
68,212 
444,306 
71,331 
286,909 
52,454 
298,965 
551,235 
119,420 


Thousands 


5,378 
1,412 
131,418 
42,421 
156,813 
47,953 
33,824 
52,693 
92,115 
465,397 
1,011,142 

4,321 
79,622 
156,524 
726,817 
37,414 
79,724 
128,371 
211,245 
26,163 
21,523 
4,184 
76,549 
17,250 
1,171,752 
192,148 
16,033 
839 
11,068 

169,334 
43,219 
76,689 
573,833 
73,758 
373,754 
75,812 
202,792 
121,296 
336,281 
633,677 
129,404 


I,  000 
dollars 

2,639 
4,512 

20,351 
24,798 
14,588 

19,555 

II,  302 

19,785 
20,800 
54,291 
59,245 

516,946 
5,114 
5,056 
31,639 
3,022 
10,805 
13,607 
21,715 
23,610 
26,455 
11,704 
232,542 
18,882 
149,756 
505,714 
70,868 
12,792 
9,761 
9,071 
121,297 
6,674 
10,727 
7,895 
296,798 
43,671 
23,505 
4,086 
6,112 
26,122 
16,226 
49,179 

2,847,454 


570Z67254 


^,948,104. 


a/  Preliminary 
b/  Product  weight 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of 
of  selected  agricultural  commodities  and, 


Imports  for  conaunptloa 
groups  during  1953  and  1954  a/ 


Commodity  Imported 


Unit 


Quantity 


1953 


.Msg. 


••••••• 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PBDDUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable   

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding) 

Casein  and  lactarene  

Cheese  ; . . . 

Hides  and  skins  

Beef  and  Teal,  total  j/   

Pork,  total  fc./  .....7  

Wool,  unmfd.,  eaccl.  free.  etc.  .... 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Cotton.unmfd.,  excl.l inters  (480  lb.) 
Jute  and  Jute  butts,  unmfd.  (2,240  lb.) 

Olives  In  brine  

Pineapples,  canned,  prep,  or  preserved 

Other  fruits  and  preparations   

Barley,  grain  (48  lb.)   

Oats,  grain  (32  lb.)   

Wheat  and  flour  (grain  equlv.  60  lb.) 

Peed e  and  fodders   

Nuts  and  preparations   

Castor  beans   

Copra   

Oils,  fate,  waxes,  veg. 

Sugar,  cane  (2,000  lb.)  

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   

Tobacco,  other  leaf   

Seeds,  field  and  garden   

Potatoes,  white  

Tomatoes,  natural  state   

Other  supplementary   

Total  supplementary   

COMPLEMENTARY 

Silk,  raw   

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas   

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)   

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans   

Tea   

Spices  (complementary)   

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)  .... 

Rubber,  crude  

Other  complementary   


expressed 


No. 
No. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 

Ton 

Gal. 

Lb. 

Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Gal. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 


Thousands 


i 


177 

21 

74,246 
56,215 
161,618 

140,033 
146,028 
268,957 

188 
93 

12,878 
107,362 

t 

34,936 

87,854 
10,281 


Thousands 
71 
15 
59,803 
49,958 
113,956 
125,693 
170,327 
169,437 

129 
56 

12,869 
58,211 


a/ 


114,465 
647,257 
469,542 
3,802 
01,327: 
77,973 
f  15,703 

168,872 
203,876 


27,982 
*33,738 
6,447 


TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES 


109,205 
671,449 
460,955 
3,742 
343,758 
79,332 
f  14,836 

144,854 
150,336 


ULfcJ 


U,8q6,Q30. 

■  IM*M 

:  Lb.  : 
:  Lb.  s 

5,442 1 
188,046' 

1  6,821 
!  144,896- 

:  26,084 
t  92,940 

\  30,675 
1  77,581 

:Bunch: 
:  Lb.  : 
:  Lb.  : 
:  Lb.  : 
:  Lb.  : 
:  Ton  : 
:  Lb.  : 

50,581 i 
2,781,971! 
565,600s 
108,114! 
73,321! 
155: 
1,450,655s 

't      47,961 1 
i  2,259,857: 
i  516,811! 
•  115,191' 
82,442: 
143s 
1,336,938: 

i  67,225 
•  1,465,824: 
167,311! 
47,617; 
50,693j 
37,138; 

■  331,498s 

■  ^0,71?; 

\  65,301 

:  1,483,970 
252,033 

-  62,700 
39,879 
27,380 

•  261,853 
99,410 

:  : 

2,377.049s 

2.400.782 

*  • 

•  • 

*  * 

•  • 

4,183,079: 
10.778.905s 

3,957,237 
10.232,179 

1,000 
dollars 
18,511 
6,077 
9,826 
27,451 
68,141 
45,669 
105,174 
202,652 

33,218 
16,625 
20,363 
12,948 
37,425 
51,009  s 
65,836 
21,283 
40,140 
55,233 
8,373 
57,488 
92,680 
425,466 
33,564 
51,848 

24,244 
17,870 

4,218 

16,140 


1,000 
dollars. 

12,078 
4,036 
10,146 
25,223 
50,070 
38,273 
124,087 
144,974 

25,657 
12,314 
21,728 

6,852 
36,662 
36,355 
25,929 
12,445 
35,501 
49,173 

5,003 
52,636 
79,500 
408,916 
33,080 
53,750 
22,576 
18,480 

2,702 
10,543 


a/  Preliminary 

b/  Product  weight 

2/  Reported  in  value  only 

Compiled  from  official  reoords,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agricultural  imports  hit  5 -year  low  in  195*+ »    Agricultural  imports  of 
$3,957  million  in  1954  were  only  95  percent  as  much  as  in  1953  and  were  the 
smallest  in  5  years.    Most  of  the  products  that  declined  in  value  were  sup- 
plementary, or  competitive,  in  character;  this  group  as  a  whole  fell  from 
$1,806  million  to  $1,556  million.    Principal  items  declining  in  this  group 
were  hides  and  skins,  apparel  wool,  grains,  and  cane  sugar.    The  comple- 
mentary, or  noncompetitive,  group  registered  a  small  increase,  from  $2,377 
million  to  $2,1+01  million.    While  the  complementary  group  was  marked  by 
higher  prices  for  rubber,  coffee,  cacao  beans,  and  tea,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  notably  smaller  for  coffee,  cacao  beans,  carpet  wpol,  and  crude 
rubber.    Many  products  were  down  far  below  levels  of  recent  years. 

Supplementary  Imports 
Wool  users  relied  more  heavily  on  stocks  and  domestic  fiber.    Apparel  wool 
imports  in  19 5 4,  amounting  to  I69  million  pounds,  were  63  percent  as  great 
as  in  1953  and  lowest  since  1939.    United  States  mill  consumption  was  down 
last  year,  and  manufacturers  greatly  increased  their  use  of  domestic  wools  as 
well  as  their  drawings  on  trade  stocks. 

Larger  195*+  domestic  crops  weakened  import  demand  for  grains.     Imports  of 
barley  and  oats  in  195*4-  were  well  under  imports  in  1953;  most  of  the  decline 
occurred  in  the  second  half  when  larger  United  States  crops  were  harvested 
than  in  1953.    Wheat  imports  fell  off  in  195*+  as  the  result  of  smaller 
Canadian  shipments  in  bond  for  milling  and  reexport. 

•Heavy  domestic  cattle  slaughter  cut  imports  of  hides.    Leather  manufacturers 
used  more  domestic  hides  and  skins  in  195*+  due  to  increased  cattle  slaughter; 
as  a  consequence,  imports  fell  off.    The  total  of  11*+  million  pounds  was  but 
70  percent  as  large  as  in  1953  and  smallest  in  over  a  quarter  century. 

Mexico  could  not,  Canada  could  but  did  not,  send  in  many  cattle.  Cattle 
imports  (dutiable)  declined  from  177,000  head  in  1953  to  71,000  head  in 
195*+,  lowest  level  in  6  years.    The  heavy  influx  of  Canadian  cattle  that 
followed  the  opening  of  the  border  on  March  1,  1953  petered  out  in  195*+« 
Mexican  cattle  have  been  prohibited  since  May  23,  1953. 

Plentiful  domestic  beef  supplies  hit  imports.  Beef  and  veal  imports  aggre- 
gated  126  million  pounds  in  195*+,  90  percent  as  much  as  in  1953.  Increased 
cattle  slaughter  lessened  the  need  for  foreign  beef. 

Domestic  demand  for  pork  continued  to  increase.    Foreign  pork  sales  to  the 
United  States  in  195*+  increased  to  "170  million  pounds,  16  percent  above 
.1953.    With. canned  hams  constituting  the  principal  imported  product,  pork 
imports  have  shown  a  steady  growth  from  less  than  half  a  million  pounds  in 
19*+7. 
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Cotton  imports  fell  in  face  of  higher  foreign  prices.    Cotton  imports  were 
retarded  in  195^  "by  the  high  prices  of  imported  cotton  in  relation  to  those 
for  similar  U.  S.  varieties.    Large  stocks  of  imported  cotton  on  hand  also 
contributed  to  the  decline  in  imports.    Imports  last  year  were  129,000 
"bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1935  and  69  percent  of  the  1953  total. 

Complementary  Imports 

■Higher  coffee  prices  resulted  in  decreased  imports.    United  States  coffee 
imports  of  2,260  million  pounds  in  195*+  were  only  8l  percent  as  great  as  in 
1953  due  to  a  coffee  price  rise  which  reached  a  peak  of  95  cents  per  pound 
(Santos  k,  spot  price,  Mew  York)  during  the  first  week  of  April.  Coffee 
inventories  were  high,  following  accelerated  imports  through  March,  and 
these  inventories  enabled  United  States  buyers  to  resist  any  attempt  of 
producers  to  support  prices  at  high  levels. 

In  addition,  the  decline  in  actual  coffee  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  in  effect,  strengthened  supplies  and  limited  requirements  to  an 
even  greater  extent.  Imports  between  July-October  remained  low  and  only 
in  November  and  December  were  importers  forced  to  replenish  stocks.  The 
previous  close  balance  between  coffee  supply  and  demand  has  vanished,  and 
the  ensuing  surplus  situation  caused  a  notable  drop  in  prices.  By  March 
1955  prices  had  declined  to  the  average  level  for  1953* 

Tea  sales  advanced  despite  higher  prices.    Foreign  tea  sales  in  the  United 
States  gained  only  6  percent  in  195^  over  1953,  but  higher  prices  elevated 
value  by  nearly  one -third,  an  alltime  high.     quantity  imported  in  195^  was 
115  million  pounds.    Higher  coffee  prices  were  a  factor  in  the  gain,  but 
also  the  tea  industry  has  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  advertising  campaign. 

Cacao  imports  were  hit  by  higher  prices.     Imports  of  cacao  beans  declined 
to  517  million  pounds  in  195^,  91  percent  as  much  as  in  1953  and  lowest 
since  19^-2.    Abnormally  high  prices  abroad  caused  value  to  mount  about 
50  percent.    Lower  imports  are  attributed  to  United  States  resistance  to 
unprecedented  high  prices  resulting  from  a  short  1953-5^  world  crop  and 
increased  European  demand.    These  smaller  supplies  were  partially  compensated 
for  by  increased  imports  of  cocoa  products  and  by  the  use  of  substitutes. 
Disease  and  pests  continued  to  be  a  limiting  factor  on  production. 

Declining  prices  slowed  sisal  and  henequen  imports.     Imports  of  sisal  and 
henequen  continued  to  decline  in  195^;  total  of  11+3,000  long  tons  was  only 
92  percent  of  the  amount  for  1953>    Declining  prices  tended  to  slow  pur- 
chases to  meeting  immediate  needs  only. 

Plentiful  supplies  discouraged  rubber  purchases  abroad.     Imports  of  crude 
rubber  in  195^  fell  to  the  lowest  point  in  8  years;  total  of  1,337  million 
pounds  was  92  percent  of  the  intake  in  1953*    Rubber  users  were  less  stock 
conscious  in  195^-  than  in  1953  largely  due  to  the  plentiful  supply  situation 
(including  synthetic  rubber)  and  the  easing  of  demand  following  cessation 
of  the  Korean  hostilities. 
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BRAZIL'S  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
UP  IN  195^ 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Brazil  during  the  period  January-November 
195^  (latest  figures  available)  totaled  5^*1  million  pounds,  compared  with 
50.3  million  for  the  full  calendar  year  1953 •    In  addition  to  leaf  exports, 
about  1.2  million  pounds  of  twist  tobacco  moved  abroad  during  January-November 
195*+,  compared  with  2.3  million  in  1953-    The  largest  market  for  Brazilian 
leaf  last  year  was  Germany,  which  took  lU.7  million  pounds.    Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  ranked  next  in  order  of  importance. 


Brazil:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco: 
1952-53 ,  and  January-November  195^ 


C  ountry 

::  1952  ; 

1953  : 

Jan . -Nov 
195^ 

:  1,000  : 

1,000  ' 

1,000 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

. ..•  19,288  • 

11,5^0 

1^,69^ 

...:  12,079 

6,602 

10,523 

.  ..•  6,662 

7A37 

5,915 

. . . •  U,7^o 

3,1+oU 

^,530 

.  ..•  6,662 

2,518 

3,3^0 

, . . •  3,^66 

2,826 

2,985 

13,558 

.  16,31^ 

:  12,105 

66SU55 

50,3^1 

:  5M92 

VENEZUELA  AS  A  MARKET 
FOR  U.  S.  TOBACCO 

James  M.  Kempton,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Caracas  reports 
that  it  is  doubtful  that  Venezuela  will  develop  into  a  major  outlet  for  United 
States  leaf.    Domestic  flue-cured  tobacco  is  at  present  in  over-production  and 
tobacco  acreage  had  to  be  reduced  for  the  195^-55  crop  year.    Cigarette  manu- 
facturers seem  to  be  inclined  to  supply  any  increase  in  products  eitla:  from 
this  domestic  production  or  from  stocks. 

The  situation  is  different  regarding  imports  of  cigarettes.    The  United 
States  supplies  about  98  percent  of  the  cigarettes  imported  by  Venezuela. 
During  195*+  this  country  exported  1.5  billion  cigarettes  valued  at  about  5-5 
million  dollars  to  Venezuela.    In  addition  there  are  reports  that  substantial 
quantities  of  United  States  cigarettes  enter  illegally. 

PERU  CONSIDERING  DISSOLUTION 
OF  TOBACCO  MONOPOLY 

A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Peruvian  Congress  to  dissolve 
the  State  Tobacco  Monopoly.    This  Monopoly  at  present  controls  all  phases  of 
the  tobacco  industry  from  licensing  planters  to  importation  and  sale  of  products. 
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Severe  criticism  has  been  directed  against  Monopoly  practices  of  buying 
local  leaf.    It  is  claimed  that  very  low  prices  paid,  especially  for  the 
better  grades,  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  industry.    Supporters  of 
the  bill  claim  that  a  free  market  system  would  develop  a  more  flexible  and 
dynamic  industry. 

One  very  knotty  problem  is  the  possible  loss  of  some;  Government  reve- 
nues. Disposition  of  inventories,  plants  and  equipment,  together  with  the 
possible  loss  of  jobs,  are  problems  that  must  also  be  solved. 

CHILE'S  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS,  195^ 

Chile's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  period  January- 
November  195I4.  totaled  567,000  pounds.    This  compares  with  6^k,0C0  pounds 
for  the  calendar  year  1953.    Cuba,  which  supplied  313,000  of  cigar  leaf 
tobacco,  was  the  principal  source  of  195^  imports.    The  United  States, 
which  was  the  second-ranking  supplier,  furnished  226, COO  pounds.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  Burley  and 
flue-cured  tobacco  for  blending  with  domestic  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes.    Most  of  the  tobacco  required  by  Chilean  tobacco  manufacturers 
is  produced  within  the  country. 

CUBA  SETS  QUOTA  FOR 
PGTATO  IMPORTS 

Cuba  has  limited  the  imports  of  seed  potatoes  to  6^3,000  bushels, 
which  under  normal  growing  conditions  should  result  in  a  production  of 
5,350,000  bushels.    Then  an  import  quota  for  white  potatoes  has  been  set 
at  2,500,000  bushels.    It  is  presumed  that  these  potatoes  will  be  imported 
during  the  low  duty  period  August  l--0ctober  31.    In  controlling  production 
and  imports,  the  Cubans  hope  to  avert  a  delay  in  authorizing    imports  in 
early  August,  as  has  occurred  during  the  last  several  years. 

The  United  States  exported  an  average  (1950-53)  of  1,325,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  Cuba. 

PHILIPPINE  RICE 
REQUIREMENTS 

In  view  of  the  decrease  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  195^-55 
rice  crop,  that  country  will  need  to  import  rice  in  1955  to  supplement  local 
production.    While  the  admini strati on  is  encouraging  the  people  to  mix  corn 
with  rice  to  meet  consumption  requirements,  this  mixture  has  not  proved  popu- 
lar among  rice  consumers.    There  is  Philippine  interest  in  importing  United 
States  surplus  rice  under  Public  Law  U80. 

Milled  rice  imports  in  195^  came  to  9U  million  pounds,  imported  from 
Paid. stan  and  Thailand.    This  was  lov-quality  rice,  imported  during  the 
latter  part  of  195^  for  the  primary  purpose  of  checking  the  upward  trend  in 
rice  prices.    This  increase  in  price  was  the  result  of  reports  of  an  impending 
rice  shortage  due  to  an  expected  decrease  in  supplies  from  the  new  crop. 
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PHILIPPINES:    Rice  (milled)  imports,  averages  1935-39 
and  19^7-^9,  1951-195^ 


Country  of  origin 


United  States 
Burma . . . 
Ecuador . 
Egypt.., 
Indochina, 
Mexico. . , 
Thailand. 
Pakistan, 
Others. . . 
Total . . 


Average 
19.35-39 
Million 
pounds 

1/ 

0 
0 
0 

76 

0 

36 


117 


Average 
I9U7-U9 


Million 
pounds 

115 
17 

37 
13 

0 

7 

90 
0 

8 

2oT~ 


1951 


Million 
pounds 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2kl 
0 

0 


2kl 


19% 


Million 
pounds 

7 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 
66 

0 

0 


_  139 

l/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  Embassy  reports. 


1953 


Million 

pounds 

1/ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1/ 

0 

1/ 


3Z 


195^ 


Million 

pounds 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

33 
61 
0 


Of  the  33  to  kk  million  pounds  of  rice  negotiated  to  be  re- 
exported to  Japan  in  195^ j  only  15  million  pounds  actually  were  shipped. 
Reexportation  was  stopped  when  Government  officials  found  that  a  large 
percentage  of  this  carry-over  rice  was  edible. 

An  announcement  was  made  on  January  27  by  the  Health  Secretary  that 
starting  February  1,  1955 }  "it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  exchange  or 
deliver  rice  that  has  not  been  enriched,"  according  to  the  Philippine 
press.    This  order  applies  to  Manila  and  the  suburbs  of  Pasay  City,  Quezon 
City,  Dagupan  City  and  the  Province  of  Rizal.    The  Secretary  stated  that 
this  is  in  compliance  with  the  Rice  Enrichment  Law  and  recent  proclamations 
of  the  President  calling  for  a  gradual  enforcement  of  this  health  measure 
throughout  the  country;  this  law  is  already  in  effect  in  some  areas,  and 
will  be  implemented  in  additional  provinces  as  fast  as  necessary  enriching . 
facilities  are  installed  in  rice  mills. 

The  procedure  for  enriching  rice  consists  in  preparing  rice  at  a  cen- 
tral plant  with  artificially  introduced  vitamins  in  concentrated  form. 
This  highly  vitamin-reenforced  rice  is  then  shipped  to  rice  mills  where 
it  is  mixed  with  farm  rice  as  it  is  milled,  so  that  the  end  product  contains 
a  much  greater  percentage  of  vitamins  than  it  would  have  if  it  were  not 
enriched. 

TEA  PRODUCTION 
IN  INDIA 

India  produced  a  bumper  crop  of  636.5  million  pounds  of  tea  in  195^ 
compared  with  6QQ>.h  million  in  1953*  Prospects  for  1955  are  for  a  yield 
of  63O  million  pounds. 
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Exports  of  tea  from  India  in  195*1-  totaled  kh$  million  pounds,  2  million 
less  than  in  1953*    Of  this,  kk6  million  pounds  was  Mack  tea  and  3  million 
green  tea.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  recipient  taking  72»5  percent 
compared  to  7O.9  percent  in  1953s    The  United  States,  Ireland  and  Canada 
■followed  as  major  receivers  taking  7»2,  k,^  and  k,3  percent  respectively. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  tea  was  estimated  at  180  million  pounds  in 
195!+  compared  to  185  in  1953.    This  left  a  calculated  carry-over  into  1955 
of  29.5  million  pounds  of  tea  compared  to  22. k  in  1953.    Assuming  that 
domestic  consumption  and  year-end  carry-over  remain  the  same  in  1955,  annual 
exports  should  equal  approximately  ^50  million  pounds  in  1955/  about  equal 
that  of  the  past  2  years. 

GOLD  COAST  PROGRESS  REPORT 
ON  COCOA  DISEASE  CONTROL 

The  Gold  Coast  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  very  good  pro- 
gress was  made  in  all  Regions  in  survey  and  in  swollen-shoot  disease 
treatment  during  the  last  quarter  of  195^.    There  was  little  opposition 
from  farmers  despite  the  fact  that  the  main  crop  was  being  harvested 
during  the  period.    The  number  of  diseased  trees    removed  exceeded  the 
figure  for  any  previous  quarter.    However,  very  encouraging  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  again  to  cut  out  only  small  numbers  of  trees  in 
Ashanti  and  Trans -Volta/Togoland.    This  indicates  success  in  checking 
the  spread  of  swollen-shoot  disease  in  these  two  areas.    Of  the  total 
of  2,836,833  trees  removed  during  the  quarter,  2,57^,832  were  cut  out  in 
Eastern  Region,  297, M+9  in  Western  Region,  12,633  in  Ashanti  and  1,919 
in  Trans -Volta/Togoland.    This  brings  the  total  of  cocoa  trees  removed 
since  the  beginning  of  the    control  program  through  the  end  of  December 
195^  to  3^,675,67^. 

It  was  also  reported  that  demonstrations  for  the  control  of  capsid 
damage  and  black-pod  disease  were  carried  out  in  all  Districts  during 
the  last  quarter  of  195^.    It  was  said  in  many  localities  that  farmers 
have  been  displaying  considerable  interest  in  the  hand  sprayers  in  use, 
and  certainly  from  observation,  the  results  of  the  spraying  of  young 
cocoa  against  capsid  damage  are  most  encouraging.    In  the  Ahafo  area  of 
Ashanti,  during  the  quarter,  6  teams  of  10  sprayers  each  commenced  the 
demonstrational  treatment  of  large  blocks  of  young  cocoa  trees  aggre- 
gating 1,900  acres, 

COFFEE  PRODUCTION  AMD  ACREAGE 
INCREASING  IN  BELGIAN  CONGO 

"Coffee  growing  in  the  Belgian  Congo,"  states  the  Union  des  Product eurs 
de  Cafe  du  Congo  Beige,  in  its  recent  annual  report,  "lias  developed  continu- 
ously under  the  impulse  of  the  remunerative  prices  of  the  past  few  years." 
The  total  acreage  planted  to  coffee  in  the  Congo  rose  from  1^5,112  acres  at 
the  end  of  19U8  to  200,727  acres  at  the  end  of  1953.    The  coffe  acreage  in 
Ruanda-Urundi  on  the  latter  date  was  calculated  at  77,693  acres.  Coffee 
acreage  in  the  Congo  may  have  increased  by  20-22,000  acres  in  195*+. 
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According  to  the  Union  des  Product eurs,  coffee  exports  from  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda -Urundi  in  195^  were  573,183  bags  (132.276 
pounds  each)  valued  at  1,935  million  Belgian  Congo  francs  (38.5  million 
V*  s-{!>dollars),  as  compared  with  565,783  bags  and  1,673  million  francs 
(U.S.^33.5  million)  in  1953.    These  figures  include  an  increase  of  25,^17 
bags  in  exports  from  the  Congo  and  a  decrease  of  18,017  bags  in  Ruanda- 
Urundi  exports.  The  latter  is  described  as  the  more  significant  and  alarm- 
ing in  that  it  follows  two  other  years  of  decreasing  exports. 

Exports  of  Belgian  Congo  Robusta  to  the  United  States  increased  from 
14-2,650  bags  to  55,767  bags,  while  exports  of  Ruanda-Urundi  Arabica  to  the 
same  destination  fell  from  116,250  to  51,533  bags. 

The  above  figures  could  be  indicative  of  the  continuing  acceptance 
of  African  Robustas  by  United  .states  importers  for  blending  in  both 
regular  and  instant  coffees,  an  acceptance  that  is  largely  prompted  by  a 
price  differential  of  about  12  cents  a  pound. 

II4P0RTS  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  INTO  THE  U.S. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  major 
agricultural  imports  into  the  United  States  in  195^.    Also  shown,  for 
comparison  purposes,  are  imports  and  values  for  the  prewar  period 
1935-39,  and  for  1952  and  1953. 

Despite  a  marked  decline  in  both  volume  and  value,  coffee  still 
leads  United  States  imports  of  all  complementary  agricultural  commodi- 
ties.   Rubber,  which  had  held  second  place  for  the  prewar  period 
1935-39  and  for  the  year  1952  gave  way  to  sugar  in  both  1953  and  195^. 
Rubber  declined  both  in  volume  and  value  although  recovering  in  price 
at  the  close  of  195*+.    Cocoa,  though  declining  in  volume  continued  to 
advance  in  total  value  for  the  second  straight  year— moving  from  $167.3 
million  in  1953  to  $252.0  million  in  195^.  ~Both  hard  and  soft  fibers 
continued  the  decline  begun  in  1953  though  raw  silk  and  silk  waste  showed 
moderate  increases  in  both  quantity  and  value. 

In  total  the  quantity  of  selected  commodities  decreased  by  1,884 
million  pounds  but  decreased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  only  $17  million. 
The  table  also  shows  that  the  commodities  listed  represent  67.8  percent 
of  our  total  agricultural  imports  and  26.2  percent  of  all  imports  for 
consumption. 


(See  table  on  following  page) 


IMPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


:     Average  1935-39 

:  1952 

1953 

1954 

: 
: 

Million 
Pounds 

Million 
,  Dollars 

Million 
Pounds 

Million  • 
Dollars 

Million 
Pounds 

Million 
Dollars  , 

Million  : 
Pounds  • 

Million 
Dollars 

1,836.7 

339.6 

2,680.4 

1,375.5 

2,782.0 

1,465.8 

2,259.9  : 

1,484.0 

6,000.0 

!  142.6 

7,694.1 

416.4  : 

7,612.9 

426.0  . 

7,485.3 

409.0 

1,086.6 

164.1 

:  1,804.6 

619.1 

1,450.7 

.  331.5 

1,336.9 

261.9 

555.9 

.  28.4 

572.4 

178.3 

565.6 

167.3 

516.8 

252.0 

82.0 

.  18.2 

93.4 

39.2 

108.1 

:  47.6 

115.2 

62.7 

Blackstrap  Molasses, . : 

2,686.8 

10.6 

3,480.6 

46.0 

4,834.7 

33.6 

4,046.0 

33.1 

Silk,  raw,  incl. waste: 

63.3 

104.1 

12.6 

37.4 

7.9 

28.3 

8.5 

32.1 

275.1 

11.2 

:  400.0 

75.3 

348.0 

37.1 

321.4 

27.4 

55.2 

2.9 

28.7 

39.0 

!  30.5 

35.6 

37.9 

:  23.8 

13.0 

:  4.1 

15.5 

13.3 

13.5 

13.1 

17.1 

13.8 

154.2 

5.7 

98.9 

0.9 

208.3 

16.6 

125.3 

12.3 

89.5 

:  4.9 

151.5 

30.8 

119.2 

23.3 

:  72.2 

!  11.6 

140.7 

4.2 

276.4 

27.9 

268.0 

s  27.2 

:  126.3 

10.9 

1.0 

!  2.3 

!  1.4 

:  3.3 

1.7 

!  6.0 

:  1.0 

6.6 

Molasses  &  sirup  : 

147.9 

1.8 

155.7 

5.0 

124.3 

\  5.4 

126.8 

!  5.4 

9.5 

f  2.8 

:  4.6 

:  3.0 

:  4.1 

!  2.6 

:  7.4 

:  5.4 

Wattle  bark  &  extract: 

21.1 

0.3 

105.6 

s  8.5 

63.7 

t  4.4 

:  40.4 

3.5 

24.4 

:  2.7 

:  7.2 

!  2.4 

!  7.5 

2.6 

8.1 

:  3.1 

14.7 

:  2.2 

:  6.8 

!  2.4 

:  7.7 

!  3.0 

7.0 

:  3.0 

12.1 

:  1.0 

:  31.3 

!  3.0 

s  23.3 

!  1.9 

29.7 

:  2.0 

4.2 

i  0.5 

!  1.9 

:  1.6 

:  2.0 

!  2.1 

!  3.7 

t  1.9 

0.4 

:  0.8 

!  0.5 

f  2.9 

:         0.3  :  1.4 

!  0.4 

:  1.9 

12.4 

:  2.4 

i  8.2 

!  2.1 

t  9.7 

:  1.9 

:  7.3 

!  1.8 

1.9 

:  0.5 

:  4.6 

2.5 

:  2.3 

!  1.1 

!  2.3 

:  1.5 

1.1 

:  0.1 

:  11.6 

:  0.5 

:  9.9 

:  0.5 

!  17.4 

:  1.4 

0.2 

:  0.5 

:  0.1 

1.2 

!  0.1 

t  0.6 

:  0.1 

!  1.3 

4.6 

0.5 

:  5.4 

:  1.4 

s  4.0 

:  0.9 

!  5.3 

:  1.2 

0.3 

:  0.1 

!  0.6 

f  1.3 

:  1.1 

:  1.1 

:  1.1 

!  1.2 

10.5 

0.8 

:  4.9 

0.8 

:  12.6 

:  2.4 

:  10.3 

:  1.1 

0.1 

!  0.3 

:  0.3 

!  1.9 

:  0.3 

!  1.5 

:  0.2 

t  0.9 

0.2 

•  1/ 

!  8.5 

:  0.7 

:  9.8 

:  0.9 

!  9.2 

:  0.8 

2.5 

!  0.1 

:  4.0 

:  0.8 

0.4 

3.5 

:  2.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.3 

:  0.7 

:  0.5 

:  0.6 

:  0.4 

:  0.7 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

!  0.04 

0.2 

:  0.1 

:  0.7 

:  0.1 

:  0.6 

0.9 

0.1 

0.9 

0.3 

:  0.9 

:  0.2 

:  1.4 

:  0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.04 

0.1 

0.03 

0.04 

0.07 

0.2 

1.  Total  above  items. :13,310.1 

661.1 

17,673.98 

2,945.5 

18,635.83 

:  2,698.14 

16,751.37 

2,681,1 

2.  Total  all  agri-  : 
cultural  imports..: 

1.193.0 

4.517.7 

;  4,183.1 

3.957.2 

55-4 

65.2 

64.5 

67.8 

3.  Total  all  imports.: 
for  consumption. . . : 

2.340.0 

10.747.4 

10.778.9 

10.232.2 

28.2 

27.4 

25.0 

26.2 

1/  Less  than  $50,000 
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VENEZUELAN  EXCHANGE  DIFFERENTIAL 
FOR  COCOA  DOLLARS 

A  March  23,  1955  report  from  Venezuela  indicated  that  New  York  prices 
of  cocca  beans  have  again  dropped  to  the  amount  where  the  exchange  dif- 
ferential established  May  26,  I9'+8  should  come  into  operation., 

(A  study  was  undertaken  in  February  19^8  by  the  Venezuelan 
Ministers  of  Finance,  Development  and  Agriculture,  to  revise 
■lithe  amount  of  premium  granted  to  coffee  and  cocoa  exporters  in  the 
•form  of  preferential  exchange  rates,  and  to  bring  this  benefit 
-more  in  line  with  prevailing  world  prices  for  these  commodities. 
This  study  culminated  on  May  26,  19^8,  with  a  joint  Resolution 
of  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  which  established 
the  amount  of  exchange  to  be  acquired  at  premium  rates  on  coffee 
and  cocoa  exports;  and  revoked  the  minimum  price  system  of 
November  17,  I9I+3). 

However,  the  Banco  Central  has  not  as  yet  paid  this  differential  and, 
of  course,  exporters  are  not  paying  it  to  producers.    This  works  a  hardship 
on  the  small  producer  who  sells  to  local  general  stores.    The  large  pro- 
ducers will  withhold  shipments  until  the  question  is  settled. 

With  La  Guaira  and  Rio  Caribe  cocoa  quoted  between  $33  -  $3^  per  h6 
kilograms  net  (IOL38  pounds)  in  New  York  ($30  -  $31  f.o.b.  Venezuelan 
ports),  the  exchange  differential  would  operate  to  add  Bolivar  O.363  per 
kilogram,  or  approximately  5  U«  S,  cents  per  pound. 

The  Banco  Central  has  stated  it  only  awaits  authorization  from  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  to  resume  payments  of  the  exchange  differential.  Pro- 
longed delay  in  resumption  of  payments  might  discourage  efforts  on  the 
part  of  producers  to  increase  production. 

ITALY  MAY  LIMIT 
RICE  ACREAGE 

The  Ente  Risi,  Italian  semi-official  rice  organization,  favors  a  re- 
duction in  Italy's  rice  acreage  to  the  prewar  level,  according  to  Italian 
press  reports.    Ente  Risi  claims  that  370,000  acres  would  produce  enough 
rice  to  meet  domestic  consumption  requirements  of  500,000  metric  tons 
milled  and  leave  approximately  200,000  metric  tons  to  supply  the  current 
demand  of  tre  European  market.    Italy's  rice  acreage  from  1952  through 
195^  has  averaged  over  U 30,000  acres. 

Italian  rice  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  claiming  that  a  large  rice 
crop  is  needed  to  compensate  for  decreased  yield  in  the  195*4-  wheat  and 
livestock  production,  are  asking  for  Government  financial  and  technical 
assistance . 
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The  rice  market  continues  to  be  dominated  by  the  problem  of  surplus 
stocks.    The  195^  harvest  was  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  large  crops 
of  the  2  preceding  seasons.    Exports  in  recent  months  have    dropped  heavily 
and  sales  on  the  domestic  market  have  slowed,  down,-.    In  fact,  by  mid-February 
rice  mills  were  operating  at  far  below  normal  capacity. 

This  has  led  to  reduced  availabilities  of  rice  bran  and  broken  rice. 
Supplies  of  broken  rice  from  the  1953  crop  are  practically  exhausted  and 
output  from  the  new  crop  is  small,  due  to  less  milling  and  a  better-than- 
average  quality.    Broken  rice  prices  as  a  result  have  risen  disproportion- 
ately; quotations  ranging  from  $90,00  to  $130.00  per  metric  ton  ($Uo08  to 
$5.90  per  100  pounds),  f „o,b.  Genoa,  depending  on  the    percentage  of  brokens 

It  was  recognized  early  in  the  year  that  prices  must  be  reduced  in  orde 
to  compete    on  the  export  markets.    Reduced  prices  reportedly  would  also 
stimulate  domestic  sales.    Producers,  however,  claim  production  costs  now 
permit  only  a  small  margin  of  profit,  precluding  the  possibility  of  lower 
prices  to  the  farmer.  Mechanization,  the  one  factor  which  might  contribute 
significantly  to  reduced  costs,  is  hindered  by  labor  policies. 

The  Government  has  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  rice  industry  by 
purchasing  250,000  metric  tons  (550  million  pounds)  of  rice  at  6,^00  lire 
per  metric  quintal  {k.Gk  per  100  pounds).    The  rice  is  to  be  held  in 
reserve,  its  ultimate  disposition  not  yet  known. 

Average  wholesale  prices  of  January  26  on  the  Milan  market  were: 
rough  rice^  vialone,  7>100  to  7,600  lire  per  metric  quintal  $5-15  - 
$5=52  per  100  pounds)  and  originario,  6,250  to  6,U00  lire  per  quintal 
($U.5^  -  §ho6k  per  100  pounds);  milled  rice,  vialone,  1^,000  to  li+,500 
lire  per  quintal  ($10. 16  -  $10.?^  per  100  pounds  )>  and  originario, 
9,800  to  10,300  lire  per  quintal  ($7.11  -  $7. US  per  100  pounds). 

CANADIAN  RICE 
IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Total  rice  imports  into  Canada  in  195^  were  the  largest  on  record. 
Imports  of  rice  classified  as  uncleaned,  unhulled,  and  paddy  were  66. h 
million  pounds  compared  with  6l.6  million  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
62.5  million  pounds  in  the  5-year  average  (19^6-50)  period.  Cleaned 
rice  imports  totaled  29.7  million  pounds  as  against  21.8  million  in  1953, 
and  2.1  million  pounds  in  19^6-50. 

The  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  has  been 
the  principal  source  for  rice  imports  into  Canada.    The  volume  origi- 
nating in  the  United  States  in  195*+  came  to  97  percent  of  the  total 
imports  of  uncleaned  (uncleaned,  unhulled,  paddy)  rice,  and  72  percent 
of  the  rice  classified  as  cleaned.    In  years  of  good  crops  in  Brazil 
and  Egypt,  significant  quantities  of  rice  have  been  imported  from  those 
countries. 
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CANADA:    Rice  imports , .  hv  gauntry  of-  origin ,  and  total 
exports,  average  19^6-50,  annual  195O-5U 


Country  of  origin 

•.Average 

:i9i+6-5o; 

;r:S950: 

;  1951 

"  1952 

:  1953 

•  1954 

.: .  j>5  .■■1:  ■■ * 

Imports 
Uncleaned  l/ 
United  States   

: Million 
: pounds  '"■ 

Million 
pounds 

.Million 
• pounds 

Million 
•pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

:  56.1 
:      1.8  • 

:  0 

•      2.6.  : 
:■  •'•  .2.0.. 
'  6  : 

52.8 
8.8 

0 

13.1  • 
9.9 

.  .  ..  0- 

.  .  52.1 
:  3.3 

:  0 

:j\  .u  -  i  -  0'  - 
-  6.U 
:  1.1 

5^.2 

:  0 
:  C 
:  0 
:  0 
:  0 

:  57.^ 

:  0 
:  k.2 

:  0 
:  C 
0 

.  6h.l 
:  0 
:  0 
:  0 
:  2.2 
:  0.1 

Colombia  „  a ..... . 

Thailand  „  

Egypt  .  . ....  . 

Other  countries  *...„.. 

:    62;5  : 

...  84.6  ; 

62,9 

5*+. 2 

61.6 

66.  k 

Cleaned 
United  States  '„ 

:  ;:  2ll  : 
:      '   6  : 
:         0  : 
:         0  : 
:          0  : 
:         0  : 
:    2/  : 

0  : 
0  : 
0  : 

0  ■ 
0  • 
0  • 

10-9  : 
33-0 
3.5 

k.ZU 
0 
0 

0.1 

11.1  : 

7.1 

0 

0  • 

0 
0 
0 

19.1  ■ 

0 

1.2  : 

0 

0  . 

0 

1-5 

21.3 

0 

A 

0 

3.1 
2.1 
2.8 

:      2.1  : 

K9  ■ 

51. 7 

18.2 

21.8 

29.7 

;    1.0  ; 

3.2  ; 

25.0 

8.9  : 

0.1  : 

1.2 

l/  Uncleaned,  unhulled,  paddy.    2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Source:    Trade  of  Canada. 


ARGENTINA  ANNOUNCES  RESUMPTION 
OP  OFFICIAL  WHEAT  SALES 

Argentina's  Ministry  of  Commerce  announced  March  15  that  it  would 
again  accept  offers  on  wheat.    This  is  the  first  official  announcement  of 
such  acceptance  since  the  June  30>  195*+  announcement  that  there  would  be 
no  further  wheat  offered  for  sale  and  no  bids  of  any  kind  would  be  enter- 
tained, until  further  notice.    Heavy  sales  of  wheat  at  comparatively  low 
prices  in  late  June  are  said  to  have  precipitated  the  action.    During  the 
8-§-  months  of  official  withdrawal  from  the  market,  exports  of  wheat  con- 
tinued at  a  substantial  rate,  covering  commitments  made  prior  to  the 
withdrawal. 

The  withdrawal  of  wheat  from  the  market  at  the  end  of  June  followed 
closely  after  a  similar  announcement  covering  coarse  grains  and  milling 
by-products.    In  the  case  of  barley,  oats  and  rye  heavy  sales  appeared 
to  have  committed  the  bulk  of  the  surplus  before  the  official  action 
was  taken. 
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The  wheat  harvest  completed  in  January  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
recent  years  and  would  provide  about  150  million  bushels  for  export,  with 
no  change  in  carry-over  stocks,  which  were  substantial  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  crop  season.    The  supply  available  for  export  would  thus 
exceed  actual  wheat  exports  for  any  year  since  1939' 


FRANCE  TO  DEVELOP  EXPORT  MARKETS 
FOR  MEAT  AND  MILK 

In  late  March  the  National  Assembly  of  France  unanimously  adopted 
a  bill  authorizing  the  allocation  of  12.6  billion  francs  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  milk  and  meat  markets,  according  to  Ralph  S.  Lindstrom,  Third 
Secretary,  American  Embassy,  Paris.    These  funds  will  be  obtained  by  re- 
serving Ik  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  current  meat  tax.    The  French 
Minister  of  Finance  has  reported  that  these  funds  will  be  used  to  develop 
export  outlets,  particularly  in  Eastern  Europe . 


NEW  ZEALAND  SENDS  LARGE  MEAT 
SHIPMENTS  TO  SOVIET  UNION 

In  late  March  two  ships  in  New  Zealand  were  loading  about  11  millioj 
pounds  of  ewe  mutton  for  shipment  to  the  U.S.S.E.,  including  the  largest 
individual  shipments  ever  sent  to  that  country,  reports  William  KLing, 
First  Secretary,  American  Embassy,  Wellington.   JLast  year  the  Soviet  Uni 
bought  about  12  million  pounds  of  ewe  mutton  in  New  Zealand. 

One  ship  was  loading  meat  at  Gisborne,  and  after  taking  on  10,000 
carcasses  there,  was  to  call  at  other  New  Zealand  ports  for  more  meat. 
Unlike  previous  cargoes,  this  one  will  go  through  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
Leningrad,  instead  of  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.    The  other  ship  will 
sail  to  Odessa. 


SPAIN  IMPORTS  BEEF 
FROM  IRETAND 

Spanish  authorities  have  been  importing  frozen  beef  from  Ireland  to^ 
cope  with  meat  shortages  in  several  cities,  according  to  Richard  W.  Hawkins, 
Jr.,  American  Consul,  Bilbao.    During  the  late  winter  there  are  usually 
temporary  shortages  of  meat  and  the  situation  eases  somewhat  in  April  when 
spring  lambs  become  available  for  slaughter.    In  San  Sebastian,  Irish 
frozen  beef  was  placed  on  sale  at  the  end  of  February.    Frozen  meat  was 
scheduled  to  go  on  sale  March  1  in  Bilbao,  and  the  City  Government  of 
Victoria  has  negotiated  for  purchases. 
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At  least  two  factors  are  responsible  for  recent  price  increases  and 
the  "beef  shortage.    There  was  an  abundance  of  pasturage  last  winter  which 
caused  cattlemen  to  hold  animals  from  slaughter  and  continue  to  fatten  them 
without  the  expense  of  providing  supplemental  feed.    Also  cattle  have  been 
with-held  from  slaughter  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  (the  so  called 
"provincial  wealth"  levies). 

VENEZUELA  TO  IMPORT  HEIFERS 
FROM  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  head  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Venezuela  (Banco  Agricola  y  Pecurario) , 
has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  purchased 
1,000  heifers  to  stock  the  llanos  of  Monay,  reports  James  H.  Kempton,  Agri- 
cultural Attache,  American  Embassy,  Caracas.    This  is  a  large  plain  in  the 
state  of  Trujillo,  not  far  from  the  border  of  Lara.    The  importation  of  heifers 
is  the  first  large  movement  of  foreign  female  breeding  stock  into  Venezuela  *n 
recent  years. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Venezuela  plans  to  import  5,000  pedigreed 
bulls  a  year  from  the  southern  United  States,  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
January  31,  1955) . 


WORLD  PEANUT  PRODUCTION  AT  NEAR-RECORD  LEVEL 

The  second  estimate  of  world  peanut  production  in  195^  confirms  the 
preliminary  forecast  of  a  near-record  outturn.    The  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  places  the  harvest  at  11,700,000  short  tons  or  virtually  as  large 
as  the  estimated  record  11,735,000  tons  produced  in  1953.    Moreover,  it 
exceeded  the  average  prewar  output  by  one -fifth  and  the  immediate  postwar 
average  by  3  percent. 

.Although  the  sharpest  decline  percentagewise  occurred  in  United  States 
production,  significant  decreases  are  believed  to  have  occurred  in  French 
West  Africa  and  Nigeria.    However,  a  sizable  portion  of  the  decline  in  these 
areas  was  offset  by  the  larger  harvest  in  India  and  the  expansion  that  prob- 
ably took  place  in  China. 

North  American  peanut  production  in  195*4-  was  one -fourth  less  than  in 
1953  as  a  result  of  the  drop  of  one-third  in  United  States  output.    The  United 
States  harvest  of  521,700  tons  was  the  smallest  since  193^.    Acreage  picked  and 
threshed  was  11  percent  below  1953  and  the  yield  of  763  pounds  per  acre  was 
26  percent  below  the  previous  year's  record  of  1,031  pounds.    Acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas  continued  in  effect.    However,  unfavorable  weather 
last  summer  not  only  reduced  the  yield  but  also  caused  some  land  that  was 
intended  for  picking  and  threshing  to  be  diverted  to  hay.    Unofficial  estimates 
show  a  60-percent  increase  in  Mexico's  peanut  output. 
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Peanut  production  in  Asia  was  up  possibly  6  percent.    The  final  offi- 
cial estimate  places  India's  crop  at  k,28l,760  tons  from  12,6^7,000  acres, 
an    increase  of  7  percent  from  the  1953  harvest,  the  estimate  of  which  has 
been  revised  officially  to  k, 001,760  tons  from  10,869,000  acres.    The  in- 
crease in  both  acreage  and  production  in  195^  has  been  reported  as  being 
largely  in  the  States  of  Hyderabad  and  Saurashtra  and  has  been  attributed 
to  better  seasonal  conditions  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  previous 
year.    Estimated  roughly,  China's  crop  may  have  been  around  2.5  million 
tons,  somewhat  larger  than  the  unofficial  estimate  of  2.3  million  tons  in 
1953.    Production  in  Indonesia  has  not  yet  been  reported  but  was  expected 
to  be  well  above  1953.    Burma's    output  reportedly  was  down  15  percent. 

The  South  American  peanut  crop,  harvested  early  in  195^  ^as  down  6 
percent  from  1953,    Contrary  to  earlier  reports,  production  in  Argentina, 
which  had  increased  each  year  from  1951  through  1953,  dropped  18  percent 
in  195^ •    An  increase  of  9  percent  was  reported  for  Brazil. 

African  peanut  production  appears  to  have  been  considerably  smaller 
than  in  1953.    In  French  West  Africa,  a  crop  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000 
tons  may  have  been  harvested  compared  with  the  1953  outturn  officially  esti- 
mated at  990,000  tons.    Total  marketings  from  the  I95U  crop  are  expected  to 
be  between  575,000  and  650,000  tons  compared  with  780,000  tons  from  the  1953 
crop.    In  Senegal,  where  roughly  75  percent  of  the  crop  is  produced,  only 
29^,000  tons  had  been  marketed  through  the  tenth  week  of  the  195^-55  season 
which  began  in  mid-December.    At  the  end  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
season  ^52,000  tons  had  been  marketed.    Lower  production  is  reported  to  have 
been  dus  in  part  to  the    occurence  of  rosette  disease  In  some  areas  of  Senegal, 
but  mainly  to  unfavorable  distribution  of  rainfall  in  the  planting  and  growing 
seasons. 

Nigeria ' s  crop  may  have  been  around  850,000  tons  compared  with  the  un- 
official estimate  of  950,000  tons  in  1953.    Purchases  for  export  are  expect- 
ed to  reach  about  385,000  short  tons  (shelled  basis)  compared  with  around 
^75,000  tons  from  the  1953  crop.    Production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 

appears  to  have  increased  about  one-fourth. 
1 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.  It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agricul- 
tural Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 

WORLD  HOG  NUMBERS  INCREASE;  LARGER  PORK  OUTPUT  EXPECTED 

World  hog  numbers  increased  substantially  during  195^>  establishing  a 
new  high  estimated  at  319  million  head,  6  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier 
and  9  percent  above  the  1936-Uo  average.    The  total  now  is  about  30  percent 
above  the  low  level  of  19^6-50,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  information 
available  to  the  Foreign    Agricultural  Service. 
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This  gain  in  the  hog  population  will  be  reflected  in  an  increase 
in  world  hog  slaughter  during  1955  and  the  first  part  of  1956.  Supplies 
of  pork  during  1955  in  the  exporting  countries  of  Western  Europe  will 
be  relatively  large  and  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  porfc 
output  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.    This  will  result  in  increased 
competition  for  export  sales  of  pork  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Caribbean 
importing  countries  and  other  importing  countries.  Export  prices,  of 
pork  may  decline  moderately  in  response  to  the  larger  supplies. 

Exports  of  hams  to    the  United  States  may  continue  to  be  large  during 
1955  despite  the  possibility  of  lower  prices  in  the  United  States.  Exports 
of  pork  from  the  principal  exporting  countries  are  either  controlled  by 
state  trading  monopolies  or  producer  marketing  boards.    Under  their  export 
policies  they  are  able  to  export  to  the  highest  priced  markets  available 
to  them  without  strict  regard  to  prevailing  market  prices  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    Hams  make  up  a  large  part  of  United  States  imports  of  pork  and 
imports  have  been  increasing  steadily  in  recent  years. 

Increased  output  of  pork  has  been  the  result  of  favorable  feed 
supplies  in  the  main  hog  producing  areas  of  the  world  and  prices  of  hogs 
have  continued  at  levels  which  have  given  incentive  for  expanded  output  . 

During  the  past  year,  hog  numbers  increased  11  percent  in  Worth 
America,  8  percent  in  South  America,  and  7  percent  in  Europe.  Numbers 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  continued  to  increase.    Apparently  numbers  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Oceania  did    not  change  much  during  the  year. 

Hog  numbers  in  the  United  States  increased  6^>  million  head  during  195^ 
and  the  January  1,  1955  inventory  of  55  million  head  was  the  largest  since 
1952.    The  number  on  farms  in  Canada  in  December,  195^4-  of  5»*+  million  head, 
was  15  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  was  the  greatest  since  December  1951* 
Further  increases  in  the  1955  spring  pig  crops  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  indicated  on  the  basis  of  farmers  breeding  intentions.    It  is 
believed  that  hog  numbers  have  continued  to  increase  in    Mexico,  but  have  not 
changed  much  in  Cuba. 

Numbers  now  are  greater  than  a  year  ago  in  nearly  every  important  hog 
producing  country  in  both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe.    Hog  production  in 
practically  all  the  countries  is  greater  than  prewar.    Large  gains  have  been 
reported  in  hog  production  and  slaughter  in  Western  Europe  since  the  low 
levels  of  World  War  II. 

It  is  believed  that  hog  numbers  in  the  Iron  Curtain  Countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  increased  substantially  from  their  low  levels  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Hog  numbers  in  Communist  China  have  continued  to  increase  on  the 
basis  of  figures  appearing  in  Chinese  publications.    It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  were  over  77  million  hogs  in  China  in  1953  compared  with  about 
k2  million  during  19^6-50,  and  65  million  during  prewar.    In  recent  years 
hog  numbers  have  also  been  on  the  upturn  in  Japan  and  South  Korea. 
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In  recent  years  hog  numbers  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay  have  been  at  relatively  high  levels.    However,  numbers  in 
Argentina  during  the  past  2  years  were  unusually  low,  principally  the  result 
of  shortages  of  corn. 

Hog  numbers  are  still  considerably  below  prewar  levels  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  continues  to 
decline. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 


RUSSIANS  PURCHASE 
DANISH  DAIRY  CATTLE 

The  Soviet  Union  has  despatched  a  3-man  commission  to  select  and  take 
delivery  from  Denmark  of  300  head  of  Jersey  breeding  cattle;  200  of  the 
animals  are  to  be  heifers  and  the  other  100  young  bulls.    The  cattle  are 
being  purchased  for  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  terms  of  a  contract 
signed  in  January*    At  the  time  of  the  contract  signing  it  was  believed 
that  if  delivery  were  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  the 
Russians  would  but  other  dairy  breeding  stock. 

It  is  expected  that  delivery  conditions  will  not  be  met  easily. 
The  Russians  insist  that  animals  with  white  spots  will  not  be  acceptable 
Furthermore,  the  heifers  included  in  the  delivery  must    weigh  more  than 
they  usually  do  on  Danish  dairy  farms. 

The  Danes  also  announced  that  a  small  number  of  breeding  bulls  had 
been  sold  to  Bulgaria;  this  is  the  first  time  Bulgaria  has  purchased 
Danish  cattle. 


FRENCH  DAIRY 
SITUATION 

Milk  production  in  France  in  195^  reached  an  all-time  high  of  180 
million  hectoliters,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  0.  U.  Hermann, 
Agricultural  Attache, American  Embassy,  Paris.    Utilization  for  products 
production  increased,  with  by  far  the  largest  quantity  being  used  for 
butter.    There  was  very  little  change  in  other  uses  from  the  1953  level. 
Fluid  milk  consumption,  which  has   remained  practically  constant,  is  now^ 
about  at  the  same  level  as  it  was  in  1937,  despite  the  fact  that  population 
has  increased  substantially  since  that  year.    The  French  consume  relatively 
little  milk  as  fluid  milk,  preferring  it  with  coffee,  chocolate  or  tea. 
Some  also  is  used  in  cooking. 
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DENMARK'S  EXPORT  TRADE 
IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Dairy  products  exports  account  for  one-fifth  of  Denmark's  total 
exports  and  for  one-third  of  all  agricultural  exports,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Sherwood  0.  Berg,  Agricultural  Attache.    In  195*+,  returns 
from  dairy  products  exports  increased  to  191  million  dollars,  compared 
with  190  million  dollars  in  1953.    As  usual,  the  principal  dairy  product 
exported  in  195^  was  butter,  which  on  a  value  basis,  accounted  for  72 
percent  of  the  total  export  of  dairy  products . 

On  a  quantity  basis,  Denmark  exported  over  311  million  pounds  of 
butter  in  195^.     Of  this  quantity,  228  million  pounds  (or  73-2  percent) 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  23  million  pounds  (or  7.3  percent)  went  to 

-the  U.S.S.R.;  16  million  pounds  (or  5. 3  percent)  went  to  Western  Germany; 

.and  15  million  pounds  (or  h.Q  percent)  went  to  Eastern  Germany. 

YUGOSLAV  DAIRY  INSTITUTE 
WORK  IS  CONTINUED 

The  Yugoslav  Federal  Executive  Council  official  gazette  states  the 
Council  has  authorized  the  continuation  of  the  Dairy  Institute.  The 
Institute  was  founded  in  November  1952  as  a  self -financed  institution 
by  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  dairying  in  all  its  aspects. 
The  Institute  obtains  its  operating  funds  from  fees  for  service  to 
local  dairies,  cooperatives  and  other  agencies  which  require  research 
or  technical  services.    The  decision  of  the  govex-nment  to  continue  its 
operations  is  given  as  evidence  of  its  success  in  the  dairy  promotion 
work  it  undertook. 

Of  particular  significance  has  been  its  cooperation  with  and 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund.    The  original  terms  of 
its  Articles  provided  that  the  Institute  "maintain  contact  with  the 
National  Committee  for  UNICEF  and  carry  out  the  program  of  development  of 
the  dairy  industry  which  UNICEF  is  helping  " . 

AUSTRIA  NOW  APPARENTLY  SELF-SUFFICIENT 
IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

With  a  195^  milk  production  of  more  than  5-3  billion  pounds,  Austria 
now  appears  practically  self-sufficient  in  milk  and  dairy  products,  accord 
ing  to  Einar  Jensen,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Vienna.  In 
fact,  Austria  had  a  small  export  trade  during  the  year  just  ended  with  net 
exports  of  about  3.3  million  pounds  of  cheese  and  exports  of  about  5.5 
million  pounds  of  butter;  in  the  last  few  months  of  195^  it  was  ^necessary 
to  import  330,000  pounds  of  butter  because  of  a  temporary  low  supply. 

Relatively  low  prices  for  milk  and  increasing  rates  for  farm  labor 
are  said  to  be  acting  as  brakes  on  further  expansion  of  dairy  farming, 
while  prices  for  meat  make  raising  of  beef  cattle  a  good  alternative. 
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Both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  dairy  products  have  "been  con- 
trolled; the  present  prices  have  been  in  effect  since  July  l6,  1951* 
The  retail  price  of  3,5  percent  milk,  unbottled,  is  7.7  cents  a  liter 
at  current  rates  of  exchange.    Priue  quality  table  butter  sells  at 
retail  at  6l»5  cents  per  pound.    Grade  1  Emmenthaler  cheese,  ^5  percent 
fat,,  brings  k%  cents  per  pound  in  retail  stores  and  Gouda  and  Edam  of 
the  same  quality  sell  for  a  fraction  more  than  35  cents  per  pound. 

Austria  is  in  the  market  for  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  but  only  the 
low-priced  product  to  be  used  for  animal  feed. 

U.S.  DRY  PEA  EXPORTS 
SET  NEW  RECORD 

Exports  of  United  States  dry  edible  peas  during  the  first  6  months  of 
the  current  marketing  season  (August  10k  through  January  1955),  totaled  1 
million  bags,  setting  a  new  record  for  the  period.    It  was  almost  k  times 
larger  than  during  the  corresponding  6  months  of  last  season,  and  almost 
double  the  previous  record  set  in  the  first  6  months  of  I9U8-U9. 

The  large  exports  this  year  were  caused  by  the  wet  fall  in  Europe, 
when  dry  peas  were  severely  damaged  during  harvest.    The  largest  importers 
were  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  : 
Switzerland,  in  that  order.    Together,  they  took  about  750,000  bags  in  the 
first  6  months  of  this  season,  compared  with  only  87,000  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  a  year  earlier. 

Customary  markets  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  United  States  dry 
peas- — Canada,  Cuba  and  Venezuela — have  been  buying  less  this  season 
than  usual.    Together,  they  took  125,000  bags  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  season,  compared  with  153,000  bags  a  year  ago.    The  U0,000  bags 
sent  to  Colombia  this  season  exceeds  all  past  records  by  a  wide  margin. 

There  have  been  large  exports  of  United  States  peas  to  Europe  in  some 
years,  but  they  were  later  in  the  season,  usually  from  January  through 
March,  and  were  largely  non  commercial  exports  sent  under  United  States 
Government  aid  programs  in  the  early  postwar  years.    For  example,  in 
January -April  of  19*+$,  1.5  million  bags  were  exported  from  the  United 
States,  but  two-thirds  of  these  were  sent  to  West  Germany. 

The  large  exports  to  Europe  early  this  season,  however,  slackened 
sharply  in  the  month  of  January.    They  dropped  in  that  month  to  117,000 
bags,  compared  with  183,000  in  December,  283,000  In  November,  and  191,000 
in  October.    Notwithstanding  this  drop,  the  January  exports  to  European 
markets  were  relatively  large. 

There  has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  Europe  with  the 
quality  of  United  States  peas  sent  in  recent  weeks.    Information  available 
suggests  that  peas  sent  early  last  fall  were  satisfactory,  but  later  ship- 
ments produced  a  few  complaints  about  peas  containing  live  weevils  and  ex- 
cessive bleach. 
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Several  importers  in  Western  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
seeking  redress  on  contracts  which  in  their  opinion  were  not  filled  with 
proper  quality  peas. 


DRY  PEAS :    United  States  exports  by  country 
of  destination,  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
1953-5l^/l951+-55  and  in  January  195*+  and  1955 


:  Year  beginning  Aug.  1 

January 

Country  of  : 
destination                  :  1953-51* 

195U-55 

195^ 

1955 

1,    0    0  0 


Canada   :  8 

Cuba  :  76 

Panama ,  Rep .  of  :  6 

Colombia  :  2 

Venezuela   :  69 

Surinam   :  h 

Germany,  West   :  35 

Netherlands   :  10 

Belgium  &  Luxemburg   :  22 

United  Kingdom  :  3 

Switzerland   :  17 

Norway   :  2/ 

Sweden   :  2/ 

Ireland   :  2/ 

Czechoslovakia  :  2/ 

Israel  &  Palestine   :  1/ 

Japan   :  2/ 

Other   :  11 

Total   :  263 


11 

U8 
I 
ho 
66 
3 

231 

173 

80 
236 

35 
18 

3 
9 

12 
2 
1+ 

2k 


999 


2 
7 

1/ 
1/ 
6 
1 
6 
2 
1/ 
II 
3 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 
2/ 
2/ 
2 


29 


1 
ii 

ii 
1/ 

£ 
1 
6 
10 

3 
91 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2/ 
2/ 

1/ 

2 


13^ 


l/  Less  than  500  bags.  2/  If  any,  included  in  "other". 
Source:    The  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


CURRENT  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON 
INTO  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 


The  following  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  cotton  is  sharing  in  the  total  cotton  import  trade  of  foreign  countries 
f cr  which  current  monthly  import  data  are  available : 


COTTON:    Share  of  United  States  and  other  supplying- 
countries  in  specified  import  markets 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Importing 
country 


Reporting 
period 
1954-55 


Quantity  imported 


Supplying  country 

.Previous 
\  year's 
j  period 

'Current 
'  year's 
\  period 

:  Previous 
:  year ' s 
:  period 

[Current 
:  year ' s 
:  period 

United  States  ; 
Mexico  j 
Belgian  Congo  : 
Total  1/  j 

:  1,000 
bales  ; 

:  1,000 
bales 

[Percent 

[Percent 

39 

:       40  : 
42 

:  53 
55  : 
43  : 

:  17 
17  : 
18 

!  20 

!  21 

17 

234  : 

259  : 

United  States  : 
Egypt  ! 
Total  1/ 

120  j 

99  : 

191  i 
71  : 

24  : 
20  : 

32 
12 

i      504  s 

588  : 

United  States 
Brazil  i 
Mexico  : 
Total  1/  i 

113  ! 

95  ! 
60  ! 

211  : 

118  ! 

95  : 

19  J 

16  i 

10  ! 

33 
i  19 
1? 

587  i 

632 

United  States  i 
Turkey  i 
Total  1/  : 

41  : 
34  ' 

67  : 
5  1 

32  j 
27  ! 

42 
3 

128  : 

158  : 

United  States  i 
Mexico  ! 
Total  1/  : 

27  ! 
35  • 

31  ! 

48  ! 

20  : 

24 
1  37 

138  : 

129  : 

United  States  j 
Brazil  : 
Total  1/  : 

111  ! 
21  ! 

62  : 
43  1 

57  : 
11 

43 
i  30 

195  : 

144 

United  States  i 
Peru  : 
Total  1/  : 

21  : 

18  ! 

43  : 
23  - 

18  ! 

15  1 

33 
18 

119  ! 

129  ! 

United  States 
Sudan  : 
Total  1/  : 

155  i 
144  : 

300  : 
66  ! 

19  : 

18  ! 

39 
9 

799  ! 

774  : 

United  States  : 
Total  1/  : 

93  : 

164  : 

74  : 

95 

125  : 

172  : 

United  States  : 
Brazil  s 
Pakistan  ! 
Total  1/  : 

1  ! 

15  : 

65  i 

5  : 
40  : 

31  ! 

1  ! 

15  : 

66  j 

5 
37 
28 

99  ' 

109  : 

United  States  ! 
Br.  East  Africa  s 
Egypt  i 
Total  1/  : 

17  : 
49  : 
92  : 

64  I 
79  s 
73  : 

9  ! 

25  : 
46  : 

27 
34 
31 

198  : 

235  ! 

United  States  ! 
Pakistan  ; 
Total  1/  i 

342  : 
210  : 

355  s 
43  1 

29  ! 
18  ! 

36 
4 

1,174  ! 

973  s 

Supplying 
countries 


Belgium. 


France , 


Germany, 


Italy. 


Netherlands 


Spain. 


Switzerland. . . . 


United  Kingdom. 


Canada 
Hong  Kong, 


India, 


Japan . 


Aug. -Jan. 

Aug. -Dec. 
Aug. -Jan. 

Aug. -Oct. 

Aug. -Dec. 

Aug. -Feb. 

Aug. -Feb. 

Aug. -Jan. 

Aug. -Jan. 
Aug. -Jan. 

Aug. -Feb. 

Aug. -Jan. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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BELGIUM'S  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Cotton  consumption  in  Belgium  during  November-January  1954-55  amounted  to 
116,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  or  slightly  above  consumption  of  114,000  bales 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1953-5^ ,  according  to  Robert  N.  Anderson,  Agri- 
cultural Attache,  American  Embassy,  Brussels.    Consumption  during  the  6  months 
August-January  1954-55  amounted  to  234,000  bales,  or  3  percent  above  the  compar- 
able figure  of  227,000  bales  for  August -January  1953-54.    Mill  activity  in 
January  was  reportedly  at  a  high  level,  and  mills  were  working  at  85  percent  of 
capacity. 


Belgium's  cotton  imports  during  August-January  195^-55  amounted  to  259,000 
bales,  approximately  11  percent  above  imports  of  234,000  bales  in  the  similar 
period  of  1953-5* •    Imports  from  the  United  States  were  20  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  current  period  as  compared  with  only  17  percent  a  year  ago.  Imports 
from  Mexico  were  at  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  those  from  the  United  States. 


BELGIUM:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
averages  1934-38  and  1945-49;  annual  1952  and  1953 
August -January  1953-54  and  1954-55 . 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country  of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Averages 
1934-38  1/  " 


1945.49 


1952 


1953 


August- January 


1953-5* 


1954-55 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


Argentina   

Belgian  C  ongo  . . 

Brazil   

Egypt  and  Sudan 
India  &  Pakistan 

Mexico  .» 

Peru  

Turkey   

United  States  . . 
Other  countries 
Total  ..... 


2/ 


1  : 

1/ 

120  : 

85 

26  : 

32 

17 

12 

48 

3/ 

£/ 

25 

8 

18 

3/ 

2/ 

.10 

145 

130 

35 

2 

506 

:  362 

1,000 
bales 

23 
57 
3/ 
16 
44 
64 
30 
2 

114 
27 


377 


1,000 
bales 

27 
72 
36 
25 
22 

5* 
27 
1 

101 

5/  99 

464 


1,000 
bales 

18 
42 
22 

'  15 
9 

.  40 
14 

y 

39 
35 


1,000 

bales 

20 
*3 
17 
12 

3 

55 
'  12 

8 

53 

6/  36 


J2T 


259 


in  other  countries.  4/  Less  than  500  bales. 
Paraguay  12,000  bales;  Guatemala  7,000. 


5/  U.S.S.R.  29,000  bales.  6/ 


Source:  .Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Commerce  avec  les  Pays  Etrangers;  Bulletin 

Mensuel  du  Commerce  Exterieur;  reports  from  Agricultural  Attaches 
and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad. 
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Stocks  of  cotton  at  mills  were  reported  at  156,000  bales  on  January  31  >  1955-, 
up  about  33  percent  from  stocks  of  117,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier,  and  about 
2h  percent  above  the  126,000  bales  held  on  July  31,  195^-    Stocks  of  United 
States  cotton  were  about  17  percent  of  the  total  on  January  31  >  1955,  as  compared 
with  16  percent  of  the  total  held  a  year  earlier. 

NETHERLANDS  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
INCREASES  OVER  RECENT  MONTHS 


Utilization  of  77,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton  during  the  12-week 
period  October  11  to  December  31,  195U,  represents  an  increase  of  8  percent  over 
consumption  of  71,000  bales  in  the  preceding  12 -week  period  July  17  to  October 
9,  195^,  according  to  George  J.  Dietz,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
The  Hague.    Comparative  statistics  for  the  previous  year  are  not  available 
because  of  inclusion  of  cotton  waste  in  the  data  reported  at  that  time. 

Cotton  spinners  and  weavers  in  the  Netherlands  were  operating  at  full  capa- 
city in  January  1955,  and  reportedly  occupied  a  favorable  competitive  position 
with  other  European  countries.    The  textile  export  market  is  important  as  roughly 
U5  to  50  percent  of  the  cotton  textile  output  moves  into  export  channels. 


NETHERLANDS :    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin;  average  1935-39; 
annual  1951-53;  August  -  December  1953  and  195^ 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Average 
1935-39  1/ 

'  1951 

1952  ; 

1953  : 

1953  1 

195*+ 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  ■ 

1,000  : 

1,000  ■ 

1,000 

bales  : 

bales 

bales  : 

bales 

bales  : 

bales 

7 

0 

:  5 

16 

16 

5 

28 

27 

50  : 

kO  : 

17  : 

:  lU 

23  : 

12 

:  0 

1^ 

:  2 

:  6 

5  • 

7 

:  21 

;  22 

:  8 

a  5 

39  • 

3 

:         20  • 

13 

:  6 

:  2 

2/ 

1 

:  12 

:  66 

:  35 

:  1+8- 

9 

:  3 

:  16 

:  15 

:  8 

:  8 

96 

185 

:  133 

'  113 

27 

:  31 

.  28 

:  6 

3/  39 

'MJ  39 

:  19 

:  10 

235 

2hh 

296 

:  33B 

:  138 

:  129 

August  -  December 


Argentina   

Belgian  Congo  . i 

Brazil  

Egypt   

India  and  Pakistan 

Mexico   

Peru  

United  States  . . 
Other  countries 
Total   


1/  Calendar  years.  2/  Less  than  500  bales.  3/  Includes  13,000  bales  from  British 
East  Africa,    k/  Burma  8,000  bales,  Nicaragua  7,000  and  Turkey  5,000. 


Compiled  from  Jaarstatistiek  van  den  in,uit-en  Doorvcer;  Nederland  Maandstatistiek 
van  den  in,  uit-en  Doorvcer;  and  official  reports. 
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Cotton  imports  by  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  129,000  bales  luring 
August -Dec ember  195^,  down  7  percent  from  exports  of  138,000  bales  in  the 
corresponding  5 -month  period  of  1953.    Mexico  was  the  major  source  of 
Netherlands  cotton  imports  during  August -Dec  ember  195^,  with  imports  of 
UC,000  bales  amounting  to  37  percent  of  the  total.    Imports  from  the  United 
States  in  this  same  period  were  31,000  bales  or  2k  percent  of  the  total. 

Netherlands'  cotton  mill  stocks  on  December  31,  195^,  were  reported  at 
67,000  bales,  up  about  3  percent  from  stocks  of  65,000  bales  on  October  11, 
195^,  but  down  15  percent  from  stocks  of  79,000  bales  on  July  19,  195^.  This 
reduction  in  stocks  reflects  the  excess  of  consumption  over  imports  in  the 
period. 


COTTON  CONSUMPTION  AT  NORMAL 
LEVELS  IN  DENMARK 


Cotton  consumption  in  Denmark  during  August -January  195^-55  amounted 
to  22,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  approximately  at  the  same  level  as 
during  the  previous  year,  according  to  Sherwood  0.  Berg,  Agricultural 
Attache,  and  L.  I.  Madsen,  American  Embassy,  Copenhagen.  Consumption 
during  the  August-July  1953-5^  marketing  year  was  estimated  at  44,000  bales. 

Denmark's  cotton  imports  during  August -February  1954-55  amounted  to 
24,000  bales,  a  slight  increase  over  the  21,000  bales  imported  during  the 
corresponding  7-month  period  of  1953-54.    The  United  States  is  the  principal 
source  of  Denmark's  cotton,  with  imports  of  l4,000  bales  or  58  percent  of 
the  total  in  the  current  period,  as  compared  with  11,000  bales  or  52  percent 
of  the  total  in  August -February  1953-54. 

DENMARK:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
average  1934-38;  annual  1951-53; 
August-February  1953-54  and  1954-55 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  — 


Country 


Year  beginning  August  1 


of  origin 

'  Average 

!  - 

:1934-38 

• 

i  1951 

\  1952 

:  1953: 

•  1953-54 

rl954-55 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

•  1,000 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

:  bales 

;  bales 

:  bales 

:    bales  ; 

>  bales 

•  bales 

:      0  1 

:       1  : 

:    5  ; 

2  '  J3  :"  >J 

2 

!  Hi  ; 

;    8  ; 

10 

3  : 

:    3  : 

:  -  k 

United  Kingdom., 

!    0  : 

0  : 

6 

0 

0 

United  States... 

:  35 

;  37  ; 

:    33  ; 

:  23  : 

11  : 

14 

U  »S .S  »R  *.,o«.... 

:  y  : 

0 

0 

:    3  : 

0  : 

2 

Other  countries. 

1 

2 

0  5 

,  3  ; 

k  : 

2 

!    39  i 

1  47  \ 

44  ! 

43  i 

21  j 

24 

August -F  ebruary 


1/  If  any,  included  In  "Other  countries". 
Compiled  from  Danmarks  Vareindf^rsel  og-Udforsel  and  official  reports , 
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Cotton  stocks  in  Denmark  on  January  31,  1955^  w^re  estimated  at  10,000 
bales,  or  7  percent  more  than  on  August  1,  195^ .  The  increase  in  stocks  is 
attributed  mainly  to  a  slightly  declining  demand  from  Danish  spinning  mills. 

A  tax  or  levy  of  10  to  15  percent  on  the  wholesale  price  of  a  number 
of  textile  products  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Danish  Government  on 
March  15,  1955-    Recent  unfavorable  developments  in  the  balance  of  payments 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  economic  measures  designed  to  curtail 
the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  and  restrict  consumers1  purchasing  power. 
Some  modification  of  cotton  import  requirements  is  expected  to  result  from  this 
action. 

TUNISIAN  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  SHARPLY 

Tunisian  production  of  olive  oil  from  the  195^  olive  crop  is  esti- 
mated officially  at  a  provisional  total  of  56^000  short  tons,  according 
to  M.  E.  Jeneid,  American  Consulate  General.,  Tunis.,    Varying  trade  esti- 
mates range  from  55,000  to  65,000  tons.    Olive  foots  oil  should  provide 
another  8,000  tons*    Oil  pressed  from  the  1953  crop  was  estimated  at 
90,000  tons  and  foots  oil  at  roughly  10,000  tons. 

Tunisia  should  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  36,000  tons,  on 
the  basis  of  a  carry-over  of  about  13,000  tons  on  November  1,  195^  and 
33,000  tons  for  domestic  consumption  needs.    Stocks  of  edible  oil  on 
March  31,  1955,  have  been  estimated  roughly  at  about  14-5,000  tons. 

Olive  oil  exports  totaled  ^9v>26l  short  tons,  including  6,087  tons 
of  olive  foots  oil,  during  calendar  year  195^,  compared  with  12,570 
tons,  including  1,993  tons  of  foots  oil  in  1953.    The  value  of  exports 
in  195^  came  to  $21.6  million  against  $6A  million  the  previous  year. 
Exports  of  edible  oil  from  November  1,  195^,  "to  February  .1,  1955,  ex- 
ceeded 8,000  tons  with  France  and  the  United  States  the  principal  buyers. 
Shipments  reportedly  declined  during  February  and  March. 

The  8,000  tons  of  olive  foots  oil  expected  from  the  195^  crop  con- 
sists of  about  3,300  tons  of  oil  for  soap  making,  3,300  tons  of  neutral- 
izable  oil  for  refining,  and  the  balance  a  lower  grade  oil.    The  trade 
estimates  that  from  1,650  to  2,200  tons  of  olive  foots  oil  will  be 
available  for  export. 

Prices  have  been  fairly  stable  this  season  with  a  slight  but  steady 
upward  tendency.    Spot  quotations  for  March  l6  at  Sfax  were  as  follows: 
Extra  grade,  133-185  francs  per  kilogram  (23*7  to  2^.0  cents  per  pound); 
surfine,  one  degree,  179-l8l  francs  (23.2  to  23.5  cents);  fine,  1. It- 
degrees,  171-172  francs  (22.2  to  22.3  cents);  "larapante,"  3  to  5  degrees, 
167-168  francs  (21.6  to  21.8  cents).    The  tendency  continues  upward. 
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Although  work  on  the  organization  of  an  official  olive  oil  exchange 
or  market  following  the  decree  of  November  18,  1954  is  "barely  beyond  the 
paper  stage,  it  appears  to  have  had,  in  conjunction  with  a  further  decree 
of  December  2,  I95J+,  some  effect  in  regulating  the  market.    According  to 
the  latter  decree 3  the  sale  of  fresh  olives  is  forbidden  elsewhere  than 
at  place  of  production,  at  oil  pressing  plants,  or  on  official  markets 
or  markets  specially  organized  for  that  purpose.    Clandestine  trans- 
actions in  olives  are  likewise  forbidden-    These  measures  should  even- 
tually reduce  both  speculative  transactions  and  pilferage,  and  tend  to 
stabilize  prices. 

TURKEY'S  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
DOUBLES  PREVIOUS  YEAR'S 

Turkey's  olive  oil  production  from  the  195U  crop  of  olives  is  esti- 
mated at  60,000  to  70,000  short  tons,  report  W.  A.  Helseth  and  S.  Bener, 
American  Consulate,  Izmir.    This  is  double  the  estimated  30,000  tons  of 
oil  produced  from  the  1953  crop  of  olives,    Sulphur  oil  production  is 
placed  at  about  8,000  tons. 

While  total  production  of  oil  was  exceptionally  large,  the  yield 
was  less  than  in  previous  years.    The  significant  increase  apparently 
was  due  to  the  grafting  of  thousands  of  wild  olive  trees  in  order  that 
their  productivity  might  be  increased. 

Unless  unfavorable  weather  in  the  coming  weeks  damages  the  olive 
groves,  it  is  expected  that  a  normal  crop  will  be  produced  in  1955  • 
Moisture  conditions  and  winter  weather  have  been  good  thus  far. 

Current  stocks  of  edible  olive  oil  and  inedible  oil  (for  soap 
purposes)  held  in  extraction  plants  by  soap  factories  and  by  farmers 
are  estimated  at  approximately  17,000  and  6,000  tons,  respectively. 
Domestic  requirements  for  the  year  are  estimated  at  38,000  to  U0,000 
tons  of  edible  and  22,000  tons  of  inedible  oil.    There  were  no  exports 
or  imports  of  olive  oil  in  195^. 

Prior  to  the  actual  pressing  of  the  olives,  some  dealers  have  con- 
tracted future  delivery  sales  at  prices  below  the  market  prices  pre- 
vailing last  September  and  October  in  the  normal  expectation  that  a 
bumper  crop  of  olives,  with  a  probability  of  a  record  yield  of  olive 
oil,  would  result  in  a  lower  price  as  production  began.    Such  was  not 
the  case.    The  price  of  olive  oil  has  increased  rather  than  decreased, 
in  spite  of  a  yield  larger  than  in  any  ether  year.    For  this  reason 
several  of  the  dealers  are  in  very  serious  financial  straits.  Among 
the  reasons  given  for  the  advance  in  the  olive  oil  prices  are:     (l)  The 
relatively  high  price  of  cottonseed  and  sunflower  seed  oils  did  not 
permit  a  decrease  in  olive  oil;  (2)  speculation  and  stock  accumulation 
occurred  in  expectation  of  a  smaller  olive  crop  the  next  year;  (3)  de- 
creasing value  of  the  lira  caused  people  to  invest  in  tangibles  with 
semi -permanent  value;  and  (h)  demand  for  olive  oil  increased. 
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The  producers  of  olive  oil  have  been  very  careful  not  to  flood  the  market; 
production  has  been  gradually  and  sparingly  released  to  the  public _ and  to 
industry.    The  following  data  indicate  the  extent  to  which  prices  m  the  l&sz 
5  months  have  increased: 


Grades 


November  195*+  December  31,  195^  March  1,  1955 

Kurus  per  kilo  kurus  per  kilo  kurus  per  kilo 


1  -  li  acidity  1.70-1.90  2.00-2,30  o'onlln 

2  _  2Mo  "  1.60-1.80  1.90-2.10  I'fcCl'fn 
7  _  hH      "  1.50-1.70  1.50-1.90  2.10— .20 

%  and  above  If^lo  1.75-1.80  2.00-2.02    ; .; 

Converted  to  U.  S.  cents  per  pound,  oil  of  1-4  percent  acidity  was 
priced  on  the  respective  dates  shown  above  at  27,5-30.8;  32.|-3ro,  ana 
38.9-1+2.1  (1  kurus=  o3571^3  U.S.  cent;  1  WLla=  2.201+6  pounds). 

As  a  result  of  the  large  crop,  a  shortage  of  containers  has  developed. 
The  price  of  sheet  metals  and  tin  plate  has  increased  considerably  m 
view  of  their  general  absence  on  the  open  market.    In  this  connection  Turkey's 
acute  foreign  exchange  shortage  has  affected  a  major  crop. 

ANTARCTIC  WHALE  CATCH 
DOWN  IN  195^-55 

In  195^-55  Antarctic  pelagic  (open  sea)  baleem  whaling  season,  which 
ended  on  March  19,  1955,  resulted  in  a  provisional  catch  of  15, 300  blue 
whale  units  l/,  or  somewhat  less  than  the  15 ,k#  units  taken  during  the 
1953-5^  season    according  to  preliminary  infection  available  to 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    The  reported  catch  during  the  72 -day  hunting 
periofwaf weS  unler  the  maximum  catch  quota  of  15, 500  units  established 
by  international  agreement  but,  being  provisional,  may  be  imcomplete. 

Nineteen  factory  ships  and  about  230  catcher  boats  were  engaged ^in  the 

?h"ePLvTet°un1onI  S^lSL/thiWon  of  South  Africa,  and  Panama-1 
each. 

Onmnlete  data  regarding  the  production  of  whale  oil  from  this  season's 
cateh'arffot.  fet  avaflahle!    However,  it  is  helieved  ~tp^y  Norman 
and  British-South  African >^£^%^^£^ 
S^t^s:'^"^^^? ^e^iale  oil  also  was  produced  during  last 
year's  pelagic  operations. 

V/  i  blue^EaTe  unit-  1  blue"  wTSeT^r^i^Tvhales,  or  *.5  humpback  whales, 
^sei  whiles.    Thus,  the  actual'numher  of  w^les  taken  during  the  season 
is  far  greater  than  the  indicated  number  of  units. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  1954-55  WORLD  CORN  CROP 

World  corn  production  in  1954-55  is  estimated  at  5,520  million 
bushels,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  information  available  to  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  is  40  million  bushels  more  than 
the  previous  estimate  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February 
7,  1955.    The  current  estimate  is  265  million  bushels  less  than  the 
near-record  total  of  5,785  million  bushels  last  season. 

Total  supplies  of  corn  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  crop  year 
were  less  than  the  large  supplies  of  the  preceding  season  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Argentina,  the  principal  corn  exporting  countries  of 
the  world. 

Supplies  in  the  United  States,  though  still  large,  were  about  75 
million  bushels  below  the  1953-54  supply.    Record  carry-over  stocks  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  reduced  crop.    Argentina,  traditionally  the 
world's  principal  corn  exporter,  is  expected  to  have  about  50  million 
bushels  less  than  the  supply  for  the  previous  year.    Production  is  some- 
what smaller  as  a  result  of  serious  drought  damage  to  late  crops,  and  the 
crop  now  being  harvested  will  supply  only  small  quantities  for  export, 
if  the  actual  harvest  results  are  as  small  as  expected.    Exports  frcm 
that  country  during  1954  totaled  84  million  bushels  despite  a  withdrawal 
from  the  market  by  the  official  trading  organization  in  late  June. 

Supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  in  the  United  States 
were  3,885  million  bushels  compared  with  the    near-record  3,96l  million 
on  October  1,  1953.    The  supply  for  the  season  beginning  April  1,  1955 
in  Argentina  is  tentatively  estimated  at  130  million  bushels  compared 
with  180  million  a  year  ago. 

The  corn  crop  in  North  America  is  nowplaced  at  3,l86  million 
bushels,  compared  with  3,400  million  in  1953.    Most  of  the  reduction 
was  in  the  United  States,  offsetting  a  good  increase  in  Mexico  and  a 
minor  increase  in  Canada.    The  increase  in  Mexico  brings  that  country's 
production  to  an  all-time  high  of  142  million  bushels.    A  steady  in- 
crease is  noted  in  Canada's  corn  production,  the  current  crop  of  22 
million  bushels  being  more  than  3  times  the  prewar  average  of  7  million 
bushels . 

Corn  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  620  million  bushels. 
This  is  35  million  bushels  less  than  the  1953  production  and  75  million 
bushels  below  the  prewar  average  but  is  well  above  the  low  level  of 
1945-49.    The  bulk  of  the  reduction  frcm  the  prewar  period  occurred  in 
the  Danube  Basin  countries  where  widespread  drought  reduced  the  crop 
considerably,  especially  in  Hungary    and  Yugoslavia.    The  outturn  in 
Italy,  the  ranking  corn  producer  of  western  Europe,  was  a  little  above 
average  though  not  up  to  the  near -record  level  of  1953.    The  1954  harvest 
in  France  and  Spain  was  slightly  above  the  1953  crop  as  a  result  of 
increased  plantings,  especially  in  France,  accompanied  by  s3 ightly  larger 
yields  in  both  countries. 
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X/  Years  shown  refer  to  years  of  harrest  in  the  Northern  Heaisphere.    Harresta  of  Northern  Heaisphere  countries  are  combined  with  these  of  the  Southern  Heaisphere  which  follow;  thus  the 
crop  harvested  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  1954  is  combined  with  preliminary  forecasts  for  the  Southern  Heaisphere  harrest  which  begins  early  in  1955.    2/  Figures  refer  to  harvested 
area  as  far  as  possible.    2/  Held  per  acre  calculated  froa  acreage  and  production  data  shown,  except  for  incomplete  periods.    £/  Revised  estlaates  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries;  for 
the  Southern  Heaisphere,  revised  preliminary  forecasts.    2/  average  of  less  than  5  years.    6/  Estimated  totals,  which  in  the  case  of  production  are  rounded  to  allllons,  include  allovancei 
for  any  missing  data  for  countries  shown  and  for  other  producing  countries  not  shown.    2/  Figures  for  the  period  shown  are  not  strictly  comparable,  since  figures  for  1952-54  include 
estlaates  for  not -reporting  areas,  which  were  not  included  with  earlier   figures  shown,  hut  allowances  were  included  In  estimated  total  for  Asia,    g/  Production  on  European  holdings  only. 
Allowances  for  native  cultivation,  not  shewn,  are  iiwluded  in  estlaatsd  total  for  Africa. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of    foreign  governments,  reports  of   United  States  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office 
research,  or  other  information.    Prewar  estlaates  for  countries  having  changed  boundaries  have  been  adjusted  to  conform  to  present  boundaries. 
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Corn  has  been  a  relatively  small  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union,  compared  with 
the  large  production  of  other  grain  crops.    Whereas  this  area  has,  in  a 
number  of  years,  been  the  leading  world  wheat  producer,  corn  normally  amounts 
to  little  more  than  5  percent  of  the  United  States  corn  production.  Some 
increase  in  acreage  appears  to  have  taken  place  this  season,  in  line  with 
the  Government's  campaign  to  increase  the  forage  supply.    Yields,  however, 
apparently  were  adversely  affected  by  drought  in  a  number  of  important 
producing  regions.  A  very  ambitious  program  to  increase  corn  production 
during  the  next  5  years  has  been  announced  by  the  Soviet  Government . 
Climatic  conditions,  however,  do  not  appear  favorably  to  corn  in  many 
regions  included  in  the  new  expansion  program. 

Production  of  corn  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  730  million  bushels.  This 
is  somewhat  above  average  as  have  been  the  crops  of  the  past  2  years  in 
that  area.    The  above-average  outturns  are  attributed  to  substantial 
expansion  in  plantings  in  the  major  producing  countries. 

In  Africa  the  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  3^5  million  bushels, 
slightly  less  than  the  large  1953  harvest  but  sharply  above  average. 
The  largest  producer  of  the  area,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  forecasts 
a  harvest  approximating  the  record  outturn  last  year.    The  harvest  m 
that  Southern  Hemisphere  country  is  normally  getting  well  underway  at 
this  time  of  year.      Present  prospects  point  to  near-record  yields  as 
well  as  a  record  acreage. 

The  corn  harvest  is  also  in  progress  in  South  America.  Latest 
information  indicates  that  the  total  for  that  continent  will  be  slightly 
below  the  1953  production  and  almost  100  million  bushels  below  the  prewar 
average.    A  substantial  reduction  in  Argentina's  crop  is  the  principal 
factor  in  that  reduction.    The  crop  in  that  important  exporting  country 
appears  likely  to  be  50  million  bushels  less  than  in  1953-5^  and  somewhat 
less  than  half  the  prewar  level.    The  reduction  from  a  year  ago,  in  that 
country  is  largely  offset  by  increased  production  in  Brazil.    Both  acre- 
age and  yields  are  larger  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

In  Australia,  corn  is  of  minor  importance,  with  less  than  6  million 
bushels  produced  in  recent  years.    Corn  acreage  in  this  area  is  declining 
and  the  current  acreage  of  171,000  acres  contrasts  with  the  prewar  aver- 
age of  31^,000  acres.    Yields  per  acre  are,  however,  well  above  the 
average. 


Ms  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  articles  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 
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TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Dutch  Sharply  Increase  Purchases  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Products  During  195*+ » 
According  to  a  report~from  the  Agricultural  Attache  at  the  Hague,  Netherlands, 
official  data  show  that  the  Netherlands  imported  over  fl  688  million  ($l8l 
million)  worth  of  United  States  agricultural  products  during  195^,  a  gain  of 
over  1+6  percent  over  1953.    Grains  led  the  list  with  imports  of  fl  173  million 
($^5.8  million),  followed  by  fats  and  oils  fl  136  million  ($35.8  million)  and 
cotton  fl  125  million  ($33  million)  ....    A  large  portion  of  these  imports 
is  for  processing  and  re-export,  especially  cotton,  fats  and  oils,  and  meat 
products.    Agricultural  imports  were  5k  percent  of  the  total  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Total  Dutch  exports  in  agricultural  items  during  I95U  to  the  United  States 
reached  fl  2U5  million  ($6U  million)  f .o.b.  value,  an  increase  of  only  8  percent 
from  the  previous  year.    Dutch  agricultural  exports  were  kl  percent  of  the  total 
Dutch  movement  to  the  United  States.  Principal  items  were  meat  and  fish  products 
fl  132  million  (3^.8  million)  followed  by  plants,  bulbs  and  flowers  fl  k2  million 
($11  million). 

New  German-Polish  Trade  Agreement.    Western  Germany  and  Poland  have  concluded  a 
new  trade  agreement.    This  agreement,  which  covers  a  period  of  18  months  (January 
1955  to  June  1956),  foresees  a  considerable  increase  in  trade.    Whereas  total 
trade  between  the  two  countries  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  $58,000,000  during 
the  two-year  period  1953  and  195*+,  the  new  agreement  envisions  a  total  trade 
turnover  of  $73,000,000  for  an  l8  months'  period.    Germany,  according  to  the  new 
agreement,  is  to  export  goods  worth  $35,000,000  and  to  imports  are  to  consist  of 
agricultural  products.    Poland's  most  important  agricultural  imports  are  to  be  as 
follows:    Eggs  ($6,500,000),  poultry  ($2,U00,000)  and  barley  ($1,700,000). 
Germany's  exports  are  to  consist  mostly  of  industrial  products.  Agricultural 
exports  shall  account  for  merely  $500,000. 

Hungary  Revises  Agricultural  and  Economic  Policy.    In  the  wake  of  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reverse  the  Malenkov  policy  of  granting  some  concessions  for 
improving  the  consumption  standard  of  the  people,  policy  reversals  have  also 
taken  place  in  the  satellite  countries  in  Europe.    Thus  the  Central  Committee  of 
Hungarian  Workers  Party  published  a  resolution  on  March  9  indicating  an  about- 
face  in  a  policy  from  that  announced  in  June  1953 • 

The  resolution  indicates  that  great  harm  has  been  done  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  policy  adopted  in  June  1953.    Production  of  breadgrains 
in  I95U  was  less  than  in  1953  and  no  increase  in  cattle  numbers  has  occurred. 
Heavy  industry  also  experienced  a  decline.    Some  people,  the  resolution  says, 
have  even  begun  to  deny  the  necessity  to  continue  the  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture; as  a  result,  no  further  increase  in  the  number  of  collectives  took 
place  during  195*+  • 
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During  che  course  of  the  policy  "begun  in  June  1953,  greater  emphasis  vas 
to  be  placed  on  the  output  of  food  and  industrial  consumer  goods.  Prices 
were  to  be  reduced  and  the  State  -was  to  assist  both  the  collectives  and 
the  individual  peasants  with  more  fertilizer,  seed,  and  equipment.  Fines 
imposed  for  failure  to  meet  crop  delivery  obligations  were  to  be  remitted 
and  arrears  in  compulsory  deliveries  of  agricultural  products  were  to  be 
cancelled  for  peasants  who  met  current  obligations.    Peasants  were  even 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  collectives  at  the  end  of  a  crop  year  and  collec- 
tives could  be  dissolved  if  a  majority  of  the  members  wished  it. 

All  this  is  now  to  be  modified  by  the  resolution  of  March  9,  1955.  Collec- 
tivization is  to  be  further  expanded.    New  collectives  must  be  formed  and 
fulfillment  of  delivery  obligations  must  be  enforced.    Thus  the  period  of 
peaceful  coexistence  of  collectives  and  individual  peasant  farmers  is  to 
be  terminated  and,  presumably,  the  State's  assistance  to  individual  farm- 
ers with  fertilizer,  seed,  and  equipment  will  also  come  to  an  end.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  this  reversal  of  policy  is  that,  after  having  tried 
the  big  stick  before  with  disastrous  results.,  the  authorities  decided  to 
try  it  again  in  the  name  of  the  need  for  increasing  agricultural  production 
and  productivity. 
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Italian  Sugar  Situation.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FS  1-55- 

The  Barbados  Sugar  Situation.  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FS  2-55. 

Tobacco  for  Harvest,  First  Half,  Calendar  Year  1955 «  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  FT  11-55. 

Marketing  of  Poultry  Products  in  Europe,  Including  the  U.K. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FPE  ^-55. 

Bulk  of  World's  195^-55  Wheat  Crop  Produced  and  Llarketed  Under 
Price  Support  Policies.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FG  13-55. 

Report  on  Deciduous  Fruit  Crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  FDAP  1-55.  ' 
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NEAR -RECORD  BEAK  HARVEST 
EXPECTED  IN  CHILE 

The  1955  lean  harvest,  now  under  way  in  Chile,  is  estimated  at 
1, 880,000  hags.    This  is  7-6  percent  larger  than  the  previous  crop  of 
1*750,000  bags,  and  the  largest  since  19^0,  when  2,000,000  bags  were 
produced. 

There  is  no  official  estimate  of  export,  availabilities  from  this 
crop,  but  an  average  of  5^0,000  bags  were  exported  in  the  3  years 
(1951-53).    Harvests  in  those  years  averaged  1,580,000  bags. 


LATE  NEWS 


A  new  law  in  Nicaragua  to  control  the  quality  of  ginned  cotton  became 
effective  February"  26 ..  1955.    TheTdecree  follows  the  recent  establishment 
in  Managua  of  a  cotton  grading  office  which  is  equipped  to  test  and  classify 
all  cotton  destined  for  export.    The  law  prohibits  use  of  any  noncotton 
material  to  fasten  or  secure  the  sacks  of  cotton  before  ginning;  requires 
gins  to  work  at  a  reasonable  pace  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  quality  of  the 
cotton;  and  provides  fines  for  inaccurate  weighing  of  bales. 


Establishment  of  the  first  rayon  plant  in  Australia  in  late  195^  will 
provide  that  country  with  a  thoroughly  modern  rayon- spinning  unit  with  a 
production  capacity  of  6  million  pounds  of  viscose  rayon  industrial  yam 
and  k  million  pounds  of  acetate  textile  yarn.     The  high-tenacity  industrial 
yarn  will  for  the  most  part  be  manufactured  at  the  factory  into  tire  fabric, 
and  the  textile  yarns  will  be  processed  into  forms  suitable  for  the  knitting 
and  weaving  Industries.    Until  recently,  Australia  was  reportedly  the  world's 
largest  single  market  for  imported  rayon  yarn.    Annual  consumption  of  rayon 
yarn  and  piece  goods  since  1950  has  averaged  36 .,8  million  pounds. 


Plans  for  a  new  factory  for  manufacture  of  synthetic  fabrics  in 
Aukland,  New  Zealand,  have  been  announced  by  a  British  textile  firm. 
Several  smaller  plants  are  to  be  consolidated,  and  with  new  equipment, 
will  be  modified  to  produce  high  quality  warp  knit  acetate  and  nylon 
fabrics.     This  development  will  result  in  increased  imports  of  acetate 
and  nylon  yoi'iis,  and  oan.ee<iue«t  redxto-fcion  of  fabric  imports. 
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